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Che Farm. 


The Shropshire Down Sheep. 


Jacob Lorillard of Fulham, New York, ex- 
hibited at the New York State Fair a pen 
of sheep recently imported, ard which are 
known among the sheep breeders of Great 
Britain as the SHroPsutrE Downs. ‘These 
sheep are represented as being larger than 
the pure Southdowns, and even of greater 
size than the Hampshire Downs of which the 
Wuitriep flocks of Oakland county, in this 
State, are the great Michigan represen tatives, 
and greater in size than the Oxford Downs, 
of which there are none in this State. Shrop- 
shire, which gives the name to this breed of 
of sheep is situate about fifty miles due south 
of Liverpool, Kngland, and is close to the 
borders of Wales. It is also in the midst of 
the region where the Hereford breed of cattle 
prevail, and is in a very different locality from 
those which have heretofore given their 
names to the several classes of the middle 
wooled sheep, generally known as the Down 
breeds, which are generally to be found in the 
southern and south-eastern counties, Shrop- 
shire, in the early records of sheep farmiug, 
possessed a breed known as the Morfe Com- 
mon sheep, and which were “a black faced, 
brown or spotted horved sheep, little subject 
to rot or scab, the quarters weighing from 
eleven to fourteen pounds in the wethers, af- 
ter being fed on clover and turnips, and clip- 
ping about two to two and a half pounds of 
wool.” This stock of sheep seems to be the 
basis on which the Shropshire Downs have 
been built up, As the farming interests ad- 
vanced, this stock of sheep was crossed with 
the improved Leicester, with the Cotswold, 
and the Southdowns, The cross with the 
longwooled breeds produced such a variation 
in the flocks that sheep breeders were unwill- 








ing to pronounce them other than mongrels}| 


but where the original cross was with the 
Southdowns, the characterestic of Shropshire 





downs in wool and form, have admitted them 
as a thorough middle wooled breed, and they 
have within a few years taken their place and 
been admitted as a distinct breed at the great 
agricultural exhibitions of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. At the Gloucester meeting 
in 1853, of that Society, the Shropshire downs 
were well represented, and the committee on 
the middie wools recommended that they 
should he recognized as a distinct breed, with 
the following characters: “These sheep are 
without horns, with faces and legs of a grey 
or spotted grey color; the neck is thick with 
an excellent scraf; the head well shaped, rath- 
er small than large, with ears well set on; 
breast broad and deep, back straight, with 
good carcass; hind quarters hardly so wide as 
the Southdown, and the legs clean with strong- 
er bone. They are very hardy and thrive 
well on moderate keep, and are readily pre- 
pared for market as tegs (that is, lambs or 
yearlings that have not been shorn), weighing 
on an average from 80 to 100 pounds. The 
meat is of excellent quality, and commands 
the best prices. The ewes are prolific and 
good mothers. The fleece, which is heavier 
than the Southdown, is longer and more 
glossy in the staple than the other short 
wools, and weighs on the average seven 
pounds to the fleece.” These sheep are now 
coming 10 competition with all the other var- 
ieties of the Down breeds; and for the above 
qualities are commending themselves to the 
attention of breeders. We see it noted that 
a Canadian sheep breeder has been so much 
pleased with the sheep of this breed that he 
saw at the New York exhibition, that he is 
about to introduce them on his farm. 





The Fife Spring Wheat. 


[S. W. Clarke, of Marquette, Wisconsin, in 
the Country Gentleman, gives the following 
account of the origin and characteristics of 
the Fife Spring Wheat, which is taking the 
place of other varieties in that State:] 

This variety of wheat has been grown ex- 
tensively the last three seasons in the west 
and northwest, and proves to be so valuable, 
that I think every wheat cultivator in the 
United States is, or may be, interested in 
knowing something more about its habits and 
qualities, than has yet come under the public 
notice; at least, so far as I am aware, from 
considerable agricultural reading. Though 
to some, its name might so imply, this wheat 
is not of Scotch origin—does not get its name 
from the county of Fife, but from the name 
of its originator, Mr. Davia Fife, of Ontona- 
bee C. W., who saved a few roots of a winter 
variety that he obtained from Dantzic, via 
Scotland, I believe, and subsequently cultiva- 
ted the produce as spring wheat, I will say 
—after thirty years experience in wheat cult- 
ure—that I have seen no variety of spring 
wheat that contained so many useful qualities, 
and therefore so widely adaptable, as the Can- 
ada Fife in Wisconsin. Itis very hardy, and 
therefore less liable to rust or mildew and 
other diseases than other known varieties — 
It is later than Canada Club, and does not ri- 
pen off so rapidly; it therefore is more con 
veniently and economically harvested, partic- 
ularly as it has the great advantage of shel 
ling or beating out with some difficulty; the 
crop, even when dead ripe, being compara- 
tively free from loss, therefore, in cradling, 
reaping, or other harvesting routine. It 
grows a few inches taller than Club; about 
as stiff, which is quite strong in the straw, and 
consequently stands up well, not lodging ex- 
cept in very rich situations, 

This Fife wheat thrashes easy enough, and 
is much less cut or broken by the borse ma- 
chines than Club and Rio Grande. Indeed, 
my Fife was not broken in threshing, while 
the Club was, to a considerable extent; and 
the Rio Grande, in my vicini:y, more so it 
seems, This shows the berry of the Fife to 
be comparatively and literally compact and 
very firm, or when dry, even hard, which I 
infer must give it better keeping or storing 
qualities than those of more tender varieties. 

A year or two ago, before it was generally 
known, and when, therefore, its merits were 
not well understood, its broad hardy qualities 
led tho millers to look well to their grinding 
apparatus, as they found it required edge and 





grit, and more than common power to flour 
it well. Hence they gave it a gritty reputa- 
tion. But Club failed so fast the last few 
years on the Wisconsin prairies (which, by 
the by, are to within two miles of my house, 
as fine as any in the United States) that Fife 
rapidly superceded it; so that now there are 
probably three acres of Fife to one of Club 
raised. Now, therefore, the Fife variety is 
well known, particularly in this State and ad- 
jacent wheat districts. Its quality, though 
not changed is better appreciated. Instead 
of there being more grit in it than in the long 
known Club, it now turns out that its flour is 
equally good as the flour of Club itself, in 
which it approaches, therefore, to within 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. per barrel, in 
quality and value to the flour of winter wheat. 
Our better informed producers, now, therefore, 
sell Fife and Club at the same prices, and 
these usually rate only five or six cents per 
bushel less than winter wheat commands, or 
rather formerly sold for; I say formerly, for I 
have not seen afield of winter wheat this 
year. 

I know of many instances, too, in which 
Fife has yielded three to five bushels per 
acre more than Club both this season and 
last. In all this Iam saying nothing in de- 
preciation of the good old Club, where this 
has shown no symptoms of decline. But in 
Wisconsin, Club has extensively exhibited a 
declining tendency in a variety of particulars, 
which, as they may not have befallen it else- 
where, I need not detail. 

On the whole, Fife wheat—in consistency 
with its recent origin from a fall variety— 
comes so near in hardiness, productiveness, 
and other economical qualities to winter 
wheat, that in localities where the latter is 
precarious or uncertain, in any considerable 
degree, I should prefer to réplace it with 
spring Fife; the difference in the value of pro- 
duce being much less, in such circumstances, 
than the anxfeties and losses incident to a pre- 
carious crop. Last year the Fife with me 
yielded twenty-six bushels per acre; this year 
thirty six. This year is not a criterion, how- 
ever, the season having been so unusually 
good for wheat. But I have no doubtI can 
make the Fife yield twenty-four or five bush- 
els per acre one year with another, and I 
need therefore say no more in recommenda- 
tion of a sort so evidently nearly right. 





Fall Planted Potatoes. 


[A correspondent of the Country Genile- 
man, states that he has tried the fall planting 
of potatoes:] 

Dug trenches nine inches deep, two feet 
and four inches apart—strewed on the bot- 
tom long stable manure—set Early Junes, 
whole, eight inches apart; then another layar 
of long litter, fresh from the stable, and filled 
up with four inches of soil. All this Novem- 
ber 18th, 

As soon as the surface got to be well fro- 
zen, spread, as is my usual practice, a light 
layer of straw allover the garden. They ap- 
peared above ground on the 4th of May.— 
Dug between rows, and planted seventy-five 
Early York cabbages. Dug on the 26th of 
July one and three-quarter bushels and two 
quarts, leaving the cabbage almost headed. 
Dimensions of the patch, 152 feet, which, 
throwing away the two odd quarts, gives 303 
bushels to the acre. Such a yield, however, 
is not to be expected from field culture on a 
large scale, nor is the process and its results 
sufficiently tested to warrant its adoption ex- 
tensively; but under certain circumstances it 
may be convenient and good economy, and 
the result of this little experiment affords 
good encouragement to repeat it. 

As respects an early crop, the attempt was 
a failure. Potatoes of the same kind plant- 
ed the 3d of April came up and matured ten 
days earlier—the fall planted, however, turn- 
ed out larger, and yery few small—and it is 
believed much more in quantity, though there 
were no means of making an accurate com- 
parison. 

Improvement in Mowing Machines. 

Mrs, Elizabeth M. Smith, of Burlington, N. 
J., has invented and patented a siwple and ef- 
ficient method of throwing mowing machines 
out of gearing, by which the moment the dri- 
ver leaves his seat there is no danger from the 
movement of the cutting knives. 








Sheep Husbandry. 


One of the subjects discussed at the even- 
ing meetings held during the late show of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, was 
Sheep Husbandry, and as it is one to which 
the public is now giving considerable atten- 
tion, we copy from the Country Gentleman, 
the following report: 


John Wade, of Canada West, stated that 
he finds it advantageous to feed well—gives 
his sheep “all they want,” but had never 
measured the quantity. He prefers the long- 
wooled breeds, and shears about eight pounds 
of washed wool per head. In order to keep 
up the vigor and bardihood of the Leicesters, 
he has to cross them with the larger ani 
stouter Cotswolds. He remarked that Bake 
well procured all the best animals he could 
procure around him, and bred from them in- 
and-in, which injured their stamina and ren- 
dered necessary a resort to Cotswold blood. 

John S. Pettibone, of Vermont, had long 
been convinced that for a farmer who has but 
50 or 75 sheep, it is best to keep the larger 
mutton breeds; but for a flock of 300 to 1000 
the fine-wooled would be the most profitable. 
A common cause of failure is in allowing the 
animals to run down in condition in autumn, 
al a time when the amount of feeders has in- 
creased by the growth of lambs, and the feed 
lessened. He regarded it important to have 
plenty of pasture and hay, which will main- 
tain a good condition, but remarked “grain 
will do no hurt.” He keeps them close and 
well sheltered during the winter, and never 
lost but two lambs, which were by accidental 
injury. He said that one great secret of suc 
cess was to attend to their flocks personally, 
and good care would be the result—he never 
knew a man to look at his pig while it was 
feeding unless it was fine and fat—the man 
who has poor animals always gives the food 
and then rans away. He neversells his best, 
but always keeps his best sheep—he keeps a 
record, and has them all registered, and no 
one can buy of him any that are marked best 
He does not like exclusively gummy sheep, 
and has known one to shear 22 pounds, but 
gave less wool when washed than a clean- 
wooled one of 13. pounds; yet many differ 
from him, because everyone thinks “my sheep 
are best.” He said gummy sheep are less 
protected from the cold, and are as tender as 
a cabbage plant, and shiver in winter like a 
man with fever and ague, 

—— Baker, of Urbana, Steuben Co., has 
kept fine-wooled sheep. His management is 
to give his lambs a very little grain, beg'nning 
in October, and continuing till winter; he 
then yards them where is always a supply of 
water, feeds them in racks twice a day just 
what ‘they will eat and no more. He has 
never raised the coarse-wool breeds; his 
fleeces are not guomy, and yield 43 to 4} 
pounds per head and sometimes more. He 
winters 400 head in a barn divided into three 
parts by a board fence. ‘ The proceeds of his 
flock vary considerably, but average about 
two dollars per head, ‘annually. He is very 
particular to feed them always at the same 
time of day, with great regularity. He gives 
straw only a part of the time: if given con- 
stantly he would add grain. He maintained 
that there is nothing like a flock of sheep to 
keep up the fertility of land; has kept 800 
sheep a year on something less than 200 acres 
of land, inctuding the hay and pasture for 
them; and has made the land so fertile as to 
raise 120 bushels of shelled corn on an acre. 
He feeds potatoes, beets and carrots, to the 
ewes twenty days before lambing, and regards 
potatoes as the richest food, and beets the 
easiest raised on his land. ~ 

Gen. Harmon, of Monroe county, com- 
medced sheep husbandry with the fine-wooled 
or Merino. After a few years he crossed 
with Leicester; then gave up the cross and 
returned to the fine-wools. He greatly pre- 
ferred the latter on his fertile wheat lands; 
finds their compact wool will keep the water 
out and for thie reason ere hardier than the 
long and open-wooled. When he first crossed 
with the latter, he gave $25 for the uso of a 
long-wooled ram for twenty-five ewes, and 
then bought for $50 another ram of the same 
kind, but would have made money had he 
given $50 to the man to keep him away, That 





was the amount of his experience with long- 
wooled sheep. He does not allow ewes to 
have lambs under three years, and the fleeces 
average about five pounds, From 330 sheep 
he sold the last two years $700 worth of 
wool yearly—two years ago he had about 
100 lambs, for $200, making $900 yearly 
proceeds. He occupies less than 200 acres, 
with mixed husbandry, feeds but little hay, 
but straw, corn, oats, and some bran. He 
feeds in racks made of upright sticks set in 
holes bored in plank, nine inches apart, where 
the animals eat quietly without molesting 
each other. He washes the fleeces on the 
sheep till the water runs clear from them, 
and shears five to eight days afterwards.— 
Shearers offered to do the work for six cents 
a head, or for $1.75 ; he accepted the former, 
but so large were the fleeces that they could 
make but $1.50 per day. He fed his floek 
on twenty-five acres of reclaimed swamp, but 
remarked “ there is no tallow in this land,” it 
would merely keep the sheep but would not 
fatten them. 

Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, stated that 
he had kept sheep about twenty-five years, 
and that he has found it to depend entirely 
on vircumstances whether sheep raising, or 
coarse or fine-wooled animals are profitable. 
He related the anecdote of the builders of 
the city wall: the mason advised stone, the 
carpenter wood, while the tanner thought the 
wall would be toughest made of sole leather. 
So every man had his preference with sheep. 
It is important to look to circumstances— 
along the line of the railroads and near the 
cities the Southdown sheep are the best, be- 
ing easily sent to market as mutton—in 
more remote regions he would select the 
Merino. He sells the Southdown at $5 or 
$6, and sometimes $8 or $9 per head, his 
lambs for $2.50, and the wool at 40 cents per 
pound. In answer to the question whether 
he could distinguish different breeds by the 
taste of the mutton in thin slices, he said he 
could, and remarked that fine-wooled ani- 
mals secreted much grease and thus prevent- 
ed perspiration, and that he could “ taste the 
wool” in the meat. He does not like the 
larger coarse wool animals, remarking that 
Canadians, who raise them so largely, have 
their foreign predilections. He had seen 
ewes of these sorts in Canada weighing 200 
Ibs., and rams between 300 and 400 lbs., ‘and 
us fat as they could roll;” (he defied any man 
to eat a full meal off them)—they are sent to 
the St. Nicholas and other large hotels in 
New York, made a great show on the tables, 
and were much admired, but only a pound 
or two could be eaten off of a twenty-five 
pound piece, and then it went to the tallow 
chandler—one might as well try to eat a cake 
of tallow. Roots should be fed cautiously 
to sheep, or they will scour, the danger be- 
ing greater here than in England. 

H. Bowen, jr., of Orleans county, has rais- 
ed both kinds of sheep, and coarse-wooled 
for the past seven or eight years. He lives 
about 60 miles this side of L. F. Allen’s, and 
also in a fine wheat region, and finds the 
coarse -wools the most profitable for such 
lands, contrary to the expressed opinions of 
some previous speakers. His sheep have 
averaged about 150 Ibs., and sell for $5 to 
$10 or $12 per head, while the Merinos 
bring only $3. They have averaged six lbs. 
of wool, which was sold at 31 cents per 
pound; some have yielded eight pounds.— 
He thinks they are a cross of Cotswold and 
Leicester, and says they have a compact fleece, 
and not leose and open, as had been previous- 
ly objected to. He would prefer to have the 
sheep eat off his crop of clover and yield 
their manure, to ploughing in the green crop. 

L. F. Allen thought on heavy soil it would 
be best to plough in the clover—that it would 
render the soil looser—but that on a light 
soil the sheep manure would be best. 

Solon Robinson said the Southdown brings 
the best price in New York city—and next 
to these, the long wool sheep of Canada— 
that generally the largest carcass (such has 
been asserted as “only fit for the tallow. 
chandler”) brought the highest price per 

und. Common butchers did not distin- 
guish the difference,“ their taste was to 
make the most money they could,’—but a 
class of first-rate retail butchers pay a high 

rice for the best. He stated that early 
ambs, well fattened on gvass, from New Jer- 
sey, brought, first in the season, @5 per head, 
and afterwards @3 to @4—and that a dis- 
tinguished farmer up the river buys western 
ewes, breeds with them from his Southdown 
rams, and sell both in autumn for about $7 
for each ewe and lamb, 
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Foretell ‘Weather. 
( Concluded. ) ; 


* 


Indications of approaching changes of wea- 
ther and the direction and force of winds are 
shown less by the height of the barometer 
than by its falling or riring. Neverthe. 
less, a height of more than thirty inches 
(at the level of thé sea) is indicative ‘of \fine 
weather and moderate winds; except from 
east to.north, occasionally. 

The barometer is said to be falling when 
the mereury inthe tube is sinking, at which 
time its upper surface is sometimes concave 
or hollow; or when the hand moves to the 
left.» The barometer is rising when the mer- 
cural column is lengthened; its upper surface 
being convex or rounded, or when the hand 
moves to the right. 

A rapid rise of the barometer indicates un 
settled weather; a slow movement the contra- 
ry; as likewise a steady barometer, which, 
when continued, and with dryness, foretells 
very fine weather. 

A rapid and considerable fall is a sign of 
stormy weathor and rain (or snow). Alter- 
nate risiog and sinking indicates unsettled 
and threatening weather. 

The greatest depressions of the barometer 
are with gales from S. E, S., or 8S. W.; the 
greatest elevations, with wind from N. W., 
N., or N. E., or with calm. 

Though the barometer generally falls with 
a southerly and rises with a northerly wind, 
the contrary sometimes occurs; in which 
cases, the southerly wind is usually dry, with 
fine weather, or the northerly wind is violent 
and accompanied by rain, snow, or hail; per 
haps with lightning, 

When the barometer sinks considerably. 
much wind, rain (perhaps with hail), or snow 
will follow; with or without lightning. The 
wind will be from the northward, if the ther- 
mometer is low (for the season)—from the 
southward, if the thermometer is high. . Occa- 
sionally a low glass is followed or attended 
by lightning only, while a storm is beyond 
the horizon. 

A sudden fall of the barometer, with a 
westerly wind, is sometimes followed by a 
violent storm from N. W., or N., or N. E. 

If a gale sets in from E. or 9. E. and the 
wind veers by the S., the barometer will con- 
tinue falling until the wind is near a marked 
change, when a lull may occur; after which 
the gale will soon bejrenewed, perhaps sud 
denly and violently, and the veering of the 
wind towards the N. W., N., or N. E. will be 
indicated by the rising of the barometer with 
a fall of the thermometer. 

Tbree causes, at least, (electrical effects are 
yet uncertain), appear to affect a barometer: 

1.°The ‘direction of the wind—the north- 
east wind tending to raise it most—the south- 
west to lower it the most, and wind from 
points of the compass between them propor- 
tionally as they are nearer one or the other 
extreme point, 

N. E. and S, W. may therefore be called 
the wind’s extreme bearings (rather than 
poles).4 

The range of difference of height shown, 
due to change of direction only, from one of 
these bearings to the other (supposing strength 
or force, and moisture to remain the same), 
amounts in these latitudes to about half an 
inch (as read off). : 

2. The amount—taken by itself—of va- 
pour, moisture, wet rain, or snow in the wind, 
or current of air (direction and strength of 
wind remaining the same), seems to cause a 
change amounting in an extreme case to about 
half an inch. 

3. The strength or force alone of wind, 
from any quarter (moisture and direction be- 
ing unchanged), is preceded or foretold by a 
fall or rise, according as the strength will be 
greater or less, ranging in an extreme case to 
more than two inches. 

Hence, supposing three causes to act toge- 
ther—in extreme cases—the height would 
vary from near 31 inches (30.9) to about 27 
inches (270), which has happened, though 
rarely (and even in tropical latitudes). 

“In general, the three causes act much less 
strongly, and are less in accord; so that or- 
dinary varieties of weather oceur much more 
frequently than extreme changes, 

Another general rule requires attention; 
which is, that the wind usually appears to 
veer, shift, or go round with the sun, right 
handed, or from left to right, (with watch- 
hands in: the northern hemisphere; but. .the 

contrary in south latitude. This however, is 
only, apparent; the wind is actually circulat- 
ing-inthe contrary direction), and that when 
it:doeg not,do so, or backs, more wind or bad 


weather may be expected instead of improve. 


ment. 


It ig not by any, means intended to discour. 
age attention to what is usually called “ wea. 
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ther wisdom.” On/$he contragy, |every pru 


dent persdn will c@mbine observation of the 
elemépts With such indications ashe may ob- 
tain from instruments +dmd will that the 
more accurately the two sources of foreknow- 
ledge are compared and,coibbinell, the ‘niore 
satisfactory their results will’ prove. : 
A barometer begins to_rise considerably 
befo.e the eondluston of the gale, sometimes; 
even atits commencement. Although it falls 
lowest before high winds, it frequently sinks 
very much before heavy rain. The baronie- 
ter falls, but not always, on the, approach of 
thunder and lightning, (thunder clouds rising 
from north eastward, against the wind, do 
not usually cause a fall of the barometer) — 
Before and during the earlier part of settlea 
weather it usually stands high and is station- 
ary, the air being dry. 
Instances of fine weather, with a low glass, 
occur, however rarely, but they are always 
preludes to a duration of wind or rain, if not 
both. 
After very warm and calm weather, a storm 
or squall, with rain, may follow; likewise at 
any time when the. atmosphere is heated 
much alove the usual temperature of the 
season. 
Allowance should invariably be made for 
the previous state of the glasses during some 
days, as well as some hours, because their in- 
dications may be affected by distaat causes, or 
by changes close at hand, Some of. these 
changes occur at a greater or less distance, 
influencing neighboring regions, but not visi 
ble to each observer whose barometer feels 
their effect. 
There may be heavy rains or violent. winds 
beyond the horizon, .and the view of an ob- 
server, ‘by which his instruments may be af- 
fected considerably, though no _ particular 
change of weather occurs in bis immediate 
locality. 
It may be repeated that the longer a change 
of wind or weather is foretold before it takes 
place, the longer the presaged weather will 
last, and, conversely, the shorter the warning 
the less time, whatever causes the warning, 
whether wind or a fall of rain or. snow, will 
coutinue. 
Sometimes severe weather from the south- 
ward, not lasting long, may cause no great 
fall, because followed by a duration of wind 
from the northward, and at times the barome- 
ter may fall with northerly winds and fine 
weather, apparently against these rules, be- 
cause @ continuance of southerly wind is 
about to follow. By such changes as these 
one may be misled, and calamity may be the 
consequence, if not duly forewarned. 
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6 Stockbridge against the State.° 

Thus writes to us J.C. Branch, Esq, of 
Stockbridge, Ingham county. “ Mr. Harvey 
Ackley killed a veal calf the past week, the 
quarters of which weighed, when dressed, 
325 pounds, the hide 47} pounds, and there 
was hesides thirty pounds of tried tallow — 
This calf was four months and thirteen days 
old, about one-fourth Durham blood, the bal- 
ance of native stock. The dam and the calf 
have had the run of the commons around this 
place all summer, Now Mr. Editor, can any 
other part of the State do better?” 

Horse Breaking. 

Mr. Seth Craige, the manager of a riding 
school in Philadelphia, states to a correspon- 
dent of the Homestead, that after some years 
of experience of the practice laid down in 
the system of Baucher, which is intended to 
train horses for the saddle, the horses which 
made the greatest: proficiency in training for 
the saddle, and in the figures for the manege, 
are invariably the best drivers in light harness 
——prompt and brilliant in movement, light and 
pleasant on the bit, and witha trotting action 
which before this training, they were entirely 
incapable..of, developing speed and greater 
endurance than was their wont, on account of 
the perfect balance and harmony of forces se- 
cured by this mode of training. 

Baucher himself says: “Although many 
persons, who would not take the trouble to 
examine the method thoroughly, have pre- 
tended that it is opposed to great speed in 
trotting, itis nevertheless proved that the well- 
balanced horse can trot faster than the one 
destitute of this advantage, This condition, 
(he continues,) indispensable to a good trot- 
ter, is perfect equilibrium of the body—equi- 
librium which keeps up aregular movement 
of the, diagonal fore and hind feet, gives them 
jan equal elevation and extension, with such 
lightness that the animal can easily execute 
all changes of diregtion, moderate his speed, 
halt, or increase his speed without effort.— 
The fore parts have not then the appearance 
of towing after them the hind-parts, which 
keep as far off as possible; everything be- 
comes ve Hawes aceful for the horse, be. 
cause his. forces, | in perfect harmony, 


can be disposed in such a manper as mutual 
and constantly to assist each other.” 
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Cultupe of Wheat. | 


State Fair at Elthira, was o#f@ on The cul- 


of Western New York.to increase the culture 
of wheat? Are there other crops fhat could 
be substituted that would enable the farmer 
to secuté equal profits and preserve hig land 
in better.condition?’ _. oe 

Louis E. Heston of Alabama, Genesee 
county, New York, thought it desirable to 
increase the cultivation of wheat. Wheat 
afforded more profit for the labor than other 
crops. His soil is a clay loam, resting on 
limestone. He breaks up sod Tand and sows 
it to peas; then ploughs the ground and 
drills in wheat, two bushels per acre. Since 
the advent of the midge, he sows little but 
Mediterranean variety. Gets about: thirty 
five bushels per acre. Keeps a largenumber 
of sheep. Feeds them with straw and one 
bushel of oats to one hundred sheep per day. 
Also feed them with cornstalks and cuts them 
when he can. Buys bran for his sheep when 
cheap enough, He seeds down with the 
wheat; one peck timothy sown in the fall 
with the wheat, and six quarts of clover per 
acre sown in the spring. Does not often mow 
clover; ploughs it under as manure for wheat. 
He has one hundred and sixty acres of arable 
land, and sows about fifty acres of wheat each 
year, and ten acres of corn. Thinks he can 
continue this without injuring his land. 

T. C. Peters remarked that it was getting 
to be a common practice in the wheat dis- 
tricts, to sow timothy in the fall and clover 
in the spring. 

Mr. Bowen, of Medina, New York, said 
some of his neighbors had raised thirty-five 
bushels of Mediterranean wheat after barley. 
A great breadth of land had been sown to 
wheat this fall. 

Gen. Harmon, of Monroe county, thought 
it desirable to increase the culture of wheat, 
because it makes most manure. If grown 
every third y2ar with clover and sheep it im- 
proves the land. He did not approve of turn- 
ing in clover. Would rather let his neighbors 
eat it off with their sheep for nothing, He 
turns under a clover sod in July, from seven 
to eight inches deep, with a Michigan subsoil 
plough. Sows one and a half bushels of seed 
per acre. The Mediterranean variety is more 
extensively grown in his vicinity than all other 
kinds together, .The Dayton variety has 
yielded very well, but is tender, and is apt to 
sprout in wet harvest weather—is no better 
than the Mediterranean—a little whiter.— 
Some farms that grew it last year have not 
sown it this fall, The earliest variety that he 
has grown is the Virginia May, a bald white 
wheat, but not as white as the Soules. He 
drills his wheat. The Hessian fly does not 
affect the Mediterranean as much as it did 
the Soules, so that they can sow earlier than 
formerly; say the first week of September. 
Has not seen the Hessian fly in five years,— 
The midge is the only enemy they have to 
fight now. Sown in good season, the Medi- 
terranean is but little injured; but when sown 
as late as October, is as much injured as the 
Soules. 

John Wade, of Cobourg, 0. W., thought 
seed wheat should be brought from the north, 
as it ripens earlier. Corn from Oanada will 
ripen two weeks earlier. There is no crop 
more profitable than wheat. Has grown 
wheat every third year, and his land is better 
than 1t was thirty years ago. His rotation is 
grass land manured and planted with corn, 
followed with oats or barley, seeded, follow- 
ed by wheat. In his vicinity they seldom 
grow winter wheat. The Fife is the most 
popular spring variety. Gets about thirty 
bushels per acre. 

Gen. Harmon had sowed three bushels of 
unleached ashes and four bushels of plaster 
per acre on his wheat, and obtained an in- 
erease of four bushels of wheat per acre, 

S. Walrath, of Canton, St. Lawrence coun: 
ty, said they used to grow wheat in his neigh- 
borhood. He had sown wheat for ten years, 
but the fly took it, and he abandoned the cul- 
ture. Corn and grass and spring wheat are 
now grown, and the land is increasing in fer- 
tility. Farmers grow more roots than form- 
erly. Carrots are preferred. 

G. Miller, of Markham, ©. W., occupies 
between three and four hundred acres. Ho 
grows about twenty acres of roots every year 
principally rata bagas. ‘After the roots are 
off, ploughs the land in the fall and cultivates 
it in the spring, and sows spring wheat and 
seeds down with timothy and clover, Ob- 
tains, a larger yield of spring and winter 
wheat, Sows two bushels of spring wheat 
per.acre. Manures his land for roots. Nev- 
er applies ft to his grase'land—likes to plough 
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ture of Wheat—is it desirable for the farmers | 


manure under. Has obtained 393 bushels of 
wheat from seven bushels of seed—about a 























say fifty-six bughels per acre. 
4 Dickingon, of Steuben county, N. Y., 
id a distinguished agrieultural writer had 
| stated that.the wheat .crop_in the State. of 
New York, had fallen off from thirty-five to 
thirteen bushels per acre, and this statement 
had“been quoted ‘by Professor Liebig, and 
passed current in European agricultural liter- 
ature.. Now he wanted to,-say-td persons 
who might be present ‘from other-States, that 
the State of New York had never seen such 
crops as had been grown this season since the 
year. 1816. The census is not reliable. Our 
soil is not exhausted. He wanted Liebig to 
know that the statement he ‘quotes is not 
true. When you have good wheat you sel 
dom have good corn. This year it approach- 
ed nearer to it than he ever knew before.— 
On limestone land winter wheat was more 
profitable than spring wheat. The largest 
crop of spring wheat he had seen was forty 
bushels per acre. He had seen a crop of win- 
ter wheat that yielded forty-four bushels per 
acre. We have a good crop whenever the 
midge does not destroy it. 








The Foreign Crops. 


[The editor of the loading Scottish 4g i- 
cultural Journal, having returned froma tour 
in England, Ireland and a part of the conti- 
nent, makes the following report on the crops 
so far as they came under his observation:] 

Having returned from an extensive tour at 
home and abroad. we beg to submit the results 
of our observations on our home. produce, as 
also that of our more immediate neighbors on 
the Continent: 


ENGLAND AND Waters —Grain crops are 
good average in bulk, but a month later than 
last year. A good deal lodged by the exces- 
sive rains, and straw discolored. Land much 
flooded in flat, low-lying localities. Learned 
from casual fellow passengers that the grain 
was in some districts only slightly injured.— 
Wheat, therefore, must be long in getting 
into condition for thrashing, and will in all 
probability, prove deficient in weight; while 
barley will offer few samples comparatively, 
of bright color for the maltster. This applies 
more particularly to the midland and south-: 
ern counties that were in the throng of har- 
vest before the weather let up; in the north- 
ern counties, where the harvest is later, better 
samy les may be expected. Potatoes are dis- 
eased to a very considerable extent around 
London and the south, Turnips, from too 
much wet and a low temperature, are late, 
thin on the ground, and generally in an un- 
healthy condition—will be an average; yet 
favorable weather in autumn, and an absence 
of frost in early winter, may do much to make 
up present deficiencies. Hay is a full crop, 
but the later cut especially much injured by 
the weather—not a little of it being flooded 
and carried away by the streams, while a good 
deal has remained in the fields for weeks to 
gethor, tossed about day by day to dry, only 
to be repeated after the next rain, ultimately 
being secured in a half-rotten condition. 


ScorLanp.—W heat in general is a fair av- 
erage; in some localities lodged, in others, 
winter sown, thin on the ground; while bar- 
ley, oats, and beans are full average, and if 
well saved may be expected to yield a full 
crop. There having been less rain here than 
in England, and the harvest later, with the 
chance of being saved in better condition 
should the present favorable change in the 
weather continue, we may expect a considera 
ble demand again from the south for our best 
samples of barley. As such will be scarce 
there, prices for this article may be fairly ex- 
pected to rule high throughout the season.— 
Potatoes do not show their usual luxuriance 
of stems, yet, would disease keep off—of 
which there is not yet much appearance—a 
fair crop may be expected. Turnips general- 
ly look well, and promise a fair crop. Hay is 
below an average, but in general pretty well 
saved, and coming in after an exhausted crop 
of the previous year, will in all likelihood be 
scarce, and high in price before the end of the 
season. 

IneLanD.—Towards the end of July cereals 
of every description appeared much lighter 
than we had formerly seen during our previous 
excursions in the country, yet by the middle of 
August—-when we left—they had much im- 
proved. We do not, however, think they will 
be quite an average crop, and when we con: 
sider that more rain has fallen here than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom, a con- 
siderable deficiency may reasonably be antic- 
ipated, Potatoes appeared sound when we 
arrived, although disease was talked of in the 
extreme south, When we left, however, the 
malady had become general, all south of the 
Dublin and Galway railway, which was the 
limits of, our survey, and grave doubts were 
entertained for a large per centage of the crop, 
and truly with great reason, for the haulms 














had all become blighted, and the tubers affecte 
ed toa very considerable extent. Turnips 
were very late and fot in a thriving state— 
were l@ng.in being sown in consequence of a 
wet spring and summer, and promised badly 
for a crop—will in all probability be much 
under an average. Mangolds were also backe 
ward, although many good fields presented 


{ thentselves in. well farmed districts in Water. 


ford, Dublin, &c. “Hay is the heaviest crop 
that has been gathered for several years, al- 
though the later crops of meadowing are a 
good deal weathered; yet, as a whole, this 
crop has been saved in much better condition 
than might have been expected. Pastures 
here, and indeed in the three Kingdoms, have 
been vigorous and abundant throughout the 
season. ‘Feeding stock may therefore be ex- 
pected to be put to turnips in good condition, 
and turned out earlier ‘than usual for the 
butcher, where dairy stock, except where put 
to grass in a low condition, will in general 
have produced well; and considering the high 
price of butter, will, it is hoped, have so far 
remunerated their owners for the heavy exe 
pense, anxiety, and loss by deaths. in bringe 
ing them through the most disastrous winter 
that has been experienced for many years. 

FraNcE AND Beieium—A few of the 
northern provinces only of France, came un- 
der our notice, together with Belgium, both 
of which are great grain producing countries; 
and were on 25th August in the middle of hare 
vest. The crops are very heavy, particularly 
adjoining both sides of the frontiers, where 
farming is high—and reported by the natives 
to be fully an average both in bulk and qual- 
ity. ‘The weather here has also been very 
wet—yet the grain is not much lodged—and 
upon examination found to be sound, plump, 
and bright in color. Every kind of crop is 
dead ripe, and ought to have been in stook a 
fortnight before. They seem not to fear 
high winds as we do on this side of the chan- 
nel, otherwise they would have it all cut, and 
mostly housed. Potatoes in France are al- 
lowed by all to. be a great crop, free of dis- 
ease, and much earlier than in Britain— 
Should the ports not be closed, considerable 
shipments may be expected to this country. 
In Belgium, however, they are greatly diseas- 
ed, and instead. of exporting, will probably 
have to import considerably for their own 
consumption. Mangolds and beetroot are 
good, but later than usual. No turnips seem 
to be grown either here or or in France, al- 
though considerable quantities of rape are 
sown after stubbles for spring feed, and prob-« 
ably for. seed the following antumn. 

In Holland, by the route we took, there is 
little grain produced. In about a-hundred 
miles journey by rail, probably a hundred 
acres of grain crops were not witnessed, all 
of which appeared very poor. Better could 
not be expected, as it is 211 below the level of 
the sea, and only prevented being overflown 
by substantial dykes—the water standing in 
the open ditches to within from four to twelve 
inches of the surface: it is, therefore, too 
damp and sour to be a grain producing coun- 
try; yet, we believe, there are corn producing 
districts further inland. Pasture appears re- 
markably fresh and green, and only kept dry 
on the surface by wide ditches, thirty or forty 
yards apart, out of which innumerable wind- 
mills are continually pumping the water into 
canals on a higher level. These canala serve 
the double purpose of draining the water to 
the sea, and of navigation throughout the 
country. The pastures although rich looking, 
and as we know, well adapted for dairy pure 
poses, are yet composed of a mixture of rushes 
and many other water grasses, which only ap- 
pear to the passing tourist, if he has an agri- 
cultarist’s eye. in his head, when it is allowed 
to grow tall enough for making into hay, or 
when hay actually comes under his close in- 
spection. A good deal of meadow hay was 
being made which appeared a heavy crop, but 
of very inferior quality, and sells ata low 
price. Holland is altogether a peculiar and 
iateresting country. There is more truth in 
the common adage that “the Dutch have ta- 
ken Holland” than is at first perceived, for 
they actually have taken it from the sturdiest 
of all antagonists—the sea. 

To sum up, we should say the grain crops 
over the large extent of surface gone over, 
are a full average in bulk, and will, we doubt 
not, yield fair on the barn floor. Much of it 
will be more or less injured, however, from 
the wet weather, and may prove deficient in 
flavor, as it willin all probability be in weight. 
To what extent this may detract from an 
otherwise go..d crop can only’ be ascertained 
by after experience at the flour-mill. Yet we 
woald not be inclined to speculate on a range 
of prices much higher than the present, un- 
less the politics of Europe shou!d interfere 
with, and divert our usual supplies from 
abroad into otherchannels. Potatoes will, to 
all appearance, be a deficient crop at home, 
but. may be made upto a certain extent from 


France; while turnips over the United King- 
dom ag a whole, will scarcely reach an average. 
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The Guriien & Orchard. 


What Grapes Shall we Plart? 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 








Although Michigan has never occupied a 
prominent position as a grape growing State, 
this branch of horticulture, appears. not to 
have been without its attractions, to our citi- 
zens, and the older varieties, Catawba and Is- 
abella, appear to be quite generally dissemi- 
nated. Owing, however, to the shortness of 
our season, these children of a more fervid 
clime seldom acquire their full maturity with 
us, except under unusually favorable circum- 
stances. A consciousness of this fact has led 
the more ardent and intelligent of our cultiva- 
tors to look anxiously for something better 


‘adapted to the peculiarities of our climate — 


This feeling is by no means confined to Mich- 
igan, but has pervaded the devotees of horti- 
culture, throughout the entire country; till, 
from the half dozen varieties that made up 
our more noted collections of a few years ago, 
the avalanche of novelties has swelled the 
list, so that our collectors now number their 
natives by scores, and even by hundreds, 

Among these are very many that claim to 
ripen perfectly, within the limit of our short- 
est seasons, and hence, to be especially adapt- 
ed to the wants of more northern cultivators. 
A few of these, such as Brinckle, Clara, Em- 
ily, and Raabe, have originated from seeds 
of foreign varieties; and, although they seem 
to have been successful for a time, in suburb- 
av or sheltered situations, their cultivation in 
the open air, like that of the class from which 
they sprung, must undoubtedly prove a fail- 
ure. 

Another class which also occupies a quese 
tionable position as to the source from which 
they sprung, includes the Delaware and Re 
becca; which are, by many, considered as na- 
tives; while others, (and among them some of 
our first horticulturists,) insist that their char- 
acteristics indicate a foreign origin. Possi- 
bly ifthe truth could be arrived at, they might 
be found to be hybrids between the native 
and the forcign; as they, obviously, ccabine 
more or less, the characteristics of each.— 
Delaware, with the writer, after a three years’ 
trial, appears to be entirely hardy, and as free 
from mildew as a native. It is nota strong 
grower, but is prolific toa fault; and its rather 
small, but exceedingly rich and beautiful fruit 
will doubtless ripen, in ordinary seasons, in 
our climate, by the first of September To 
those who are prepared to give it good cult- 
ure and proper management, it can hardly 
fail to give eminent satisfaction. Rebecca is 
raid to be more liable to mildew than the 
preceding; but the writer has experienced no 
difficulty in this respect. It is sweet, spright- 
ly and delicate in flavor, and its rare and 
beautiful color, among hardy grapes, will, 
doubtless, render it a favorite among ama‘eurs 
of this fruit. 


Among varieties of unquestioned native or- 
igin, none excel the Diana, either in the 
vigor and hardiness of the plant, or in the 
great beauty of and rich flavor of its fruit.— 
It ean be relied on to always ripen in this cli- 
mate. It isclaimed by some writers, that it 
becomes unproductive and the fruit poor, in 
quality, under neglect, This, if it can be con: 
sidered a reason, is the only one why it should 
not, at the north, assumé the first position, as 
a light colored, native grape, for general cul- 
tivation. It was fully ripe, here, the present 
season, by the middle of September, and would 
have been called ripe, by most persons, two 
weeks previous, 

Concord, although a new variety, seems to 
have taken a prompt and decided hold upon 
the public fancy. It is decidedly earlier, and 
is, by many persons, thought to be better 
than Isabella; which in many respects, it much 
resembles. If any one variety promises to 
prove worthy of the cognomen—Every 
Bedy’s Grape, it is quite likely to be thie; as 
it combines, in an eminent degree, the qual- 
ities of vigor, hardiness, size and productivee 
ness. 

Clinton can hardly claim to be a new varie- 
ty; but, from its earliness, it is esteemed valu- 
able, especially for wine; and, when allowed 
to hang till frost, it becomes a very passable 
table grape. It is, doubtless, an improved 
variety of the common Frost Grape; and is, 
therefore, undoubtedly hardy. 

Hartford Prulific is another of the more 
recent varieties, whieh has worked its way 
into the good, graces of the public, on ac- 
count of its earliness, hardiness and produc- 
tiveness. On the writer's grounds, it was ful- 
ly ripe September Ist, of this’ year. Its 
name is eminently expressive of its character. 
Its flavor is only second rate, and it has the 
bad habit of dropping its berries, as soon as 
ripe; although it is said to improve, in this 





respect, as the plant grows older. If, from 
any cause, the Concord shall fail, this will, 
doubtless, fill its place, as a grape for the mil- 
lion. 

Northern Muscadine is a large, fine looking 
and very early grape; which, in the face of 
the strong and decided condemnation of the 
pomological world, generally, seems likely to 
maintain a position among cultivated varie- 
ties, and which will hardly fail to commend it- 
self to the unsophisticated taste of the tyro in 
grape culture, ere he has learned to dislike 
its toughness and foxy aroma. It has, also, 
the bad habit of dropping from the stem as 
soon as ripe. 

T'okalon is also one of the recent candi- 
dates for public favor. It isa strong grower 
and hardy, and the fruit is of the largest size; 
—larger than Isabella, and ripens a little ear- 
lier. It is also of very fine quality, and seems 
likely to prove very valuable. At the east, 
however, it is said to be very liable to the rot: 





Fruit around Grand Rapids. 


Mr. Jounstone—Some time since I wrote 
you concerning a famous grape vine growing 
in this city. Since then the fruit has been 
marketed, given away, and distributed among 
the grower’s friends. Fifteen bushels were 
taken from the vine, and enough sold at 123 
cents per pound to amount to $75, and the 
balance given away, and stillon hand. To 
this bare statement, I have nothing to add. 
it goes beyond my ideas altogether of grape 
growing. They are of the Isabella variety. 
I put this down as the best and most profita- 
ble grape vine in Michigan, and one hard to 
outdo anywhere. 

There are many sorts preferable to the Is- 
abella in quality for the dessert, and undoubt- 
edly more profitable to the grower; but I 
think the owner of the above vine should be 
satisfied with his, 

Financiers say a piece of property is 
worth as much money as it will pay interest 
on at ten per cent. Now $75 is the interest 
of $750 at ten per cent. for one year. Allow 
for risk short crops, &c., one-half, and we 
have $375 for the value of this vine. Take 
one-quarter and we sball have $187.50.— 
Even the lowest estimate would seem a large 
amount for a four year old vine, Still I pre- 
sume $500 would not purchase it. 

Of apples, we have this season (tor the first 
time) enough to supply home demand. Fall 
fruit sells all the way from 15 to 40 cents.— 
Winter apples sell from 40 to 63% cen s per 
bushel; but these prices are for nicely picked, 
good keeping varieti2s, and brought to the 
door of the purchaser on springs. It has gen- 
erally paid well to bring apples from Oak- 
land, Macomb and Wayne counties to this 
market. But it cannot be done this fail It 
may in the spring. 

No one ought to buy apples in the fall for 
winter and spring use that are moved by rail- 
road in the fall, That old and well known 
variety, the Rhode Island Greening, does not 
hold its reputation for bearing large crops 
in this section. I would like to hear from 
other portions of the western part of this State. 
No such complaint I believe has been made 
against it in the eastern half of the State.— 
The success of a variety in one location, and 
its failure in another, is a matter of much in- 
terest to the country, and every person culti- 
vating fruit to any extent, or whose fancies 
run that way, will do horticulturists and the 
country generally a great favor by observing 


this to it. WALKER, 
Grand Rapids, Oct, 29, 1860. 


Italian Bees. 


[W. A. Flanders, of Cleveland, who is a 
bee cultivator of some eminence, and has in 
vented a hive which was exhibited at the late 
State Fair, thus gives his experience in the 
Ohio Farmer with the Italian bee, and would 
be pleased to hear trom others who have had 
the opportunity to try . this lately introduced 
variety:] 

Being one of a committee of three, chosen 
by the Apiarian Convention last spring, to 
receive the Italian honey bee from our gov- 
ernment agent, for cultivation in its native 
purity, I take this method to report that the 
bees imported by the department (the Patent 
Office) were all dead, and the enterprise 
would have proved a failure, had not the agent 
made a further importation, on private ac 
count. I am happy to inform your readers 
that the Italian bee has been introduced into 
some of our first Apiaries, with every hope of 
success. It will also be interesting to all, to 
be informed that what was hopod for then 
seems to be fully realized, My own observa- 
tion will warrant me in saying that the queens 
are more prolific, and that the workers are 
more hardy and industrious than the native 
bee. 

On the 17th day of August last, I introdu- 





ced an Italian queen into one of my Movable 
Comb Hives with the native workers, réitioy- 
ing the native queen, and leaving four frames 
only. I have added eight frames since, from 
time totime. On the 15th day of October, I 
find the swarm completely Italianized, show- 
ing that the queen, in less than two months, 
had produced aswarm of Italian bees. The 
native bees seem to diminish in numbers as 
soon as the Italian queen is introduced. My 
native bees did not die of old age in the 
above time, and I am led to the conclusion 
that the Italians destroyed the native brood, 
and expelled them from the hive. 





The Philosophy of Ripening Fruit and 
Seed. 


During the ripening process, both of fruit 
and seed, all plants give out more carbonic 
acid and less xygen than during the earlier sta- 
ges of their growth, and thus is given a rea- 
son why room plants should be removed when 
once past their meridian vigor. 

Now, to effect these changes, to ripen per- 
fectly—that is, to generate its best proportions 
of sugar and aroma, every plant requires a 
certain amount of sap, light heat, air, and 
moisture; and how these are best secured to 
them, so far as training and the atmosphere 
around them are concerned, may be here ap 
propriately considered. These circumstances, 
so far asthe roots, flowers and leaves were 
also concerned, have been examined in previ- 
ous chapters. 

The more rapidly, and, consequently, the 
greater the amount of sap poured into the 
branches, their surface of leaf is required for 
its elaboration; and, as the plant has power 
given it of increasing most freely, and even at 
the expense of others, those organs which are 
most necessary, the leaves of such abundantly 
supplied branches are increased both in num- 
ber and in size, whilst the blossom is propor- 
tionately diminished in number, or is oblitera- 
ted entirely. A plant propels its sap with 
greatest force perpendicularly; so much s0, 
that the sap rising in a vine branch growing 
in a right line from the root with a force ca- 
pable of sustaining a column of mercury 
twenty eight inches high, will, if the branch 
be bent down to a right angle, support barely 
twenty-three inches; and if bent a few de- 
grees below the horizontal, the column sus- 
tained will not be more than twenty-one 
inches. This is the reason why, at such an 
gles, gardeners find tho trained branches of 
their wall trees rendered more productive of 
blossoms, and furnished with a smaller surface 
of leaves. A similar effect is produced by 
training a branch in a waving form, for two- 
thirds of its length are placed horizontally.— 
Other modes of interrupting the rapid flow of 
the sap by checking its return have been pre- 
viously noticed; among which modes are liga- 
tures and wounds round the bark. 

Light and heat are so combined, and £0 
equally essential for the ripening of fruit, that 
they may be considered conjointly. They 
are both diminished in ungenial summers; and 
in such, fruit ripens indifferently, or not at all, 
being if it does ripen, deficient in color as 
well as flavor. In our latitudes, however, 
warmth is more deficient than light for the 
maturing of exotic plants; therefore, by se 
curing to them a higher temperature, we have 
the Peach, the Melon, the Mango, and the 
Pine Apple as richly flavored and even supe- 
rior in excellence to that which they attain in 
their native climes. 

It must be remembered, in considering this 
branch of our. subject, that all cooling is oc- 
casioned either by the heat being conducted 
from a body by a colder, which is in contact 
with it, or by radiating from the body cooled, 
though circumstances accelerate or retard the 
radiution ; and whatever checks the radiation 
of heat from a body keeps it warmer. For 
example,—a thermometer placed upon a grass 
plat, exposed to a clear sky, fell to 36 deg; 
but another thermometer, within a few yards 
of the preceding, but with the radiation of 
the rays of heat from the grass checked by 
no other covering than a cambrie pocket hand- 
kerchief, declined no lower than 42 deg. No 
difference of result occurs, whether the radia- 
ting surface be parallel or pendicular to the 
horison; for when the mercury in a ther 
mometer, hung against an openly exposed 
wall, fell to 38. deg., another thermometer 
against the same wall, but beneath a web of 
gauze stretched tightly at a few inches dix 
tance, indicated a temperature of 43 deg. 

These results explain the beneficial opera- 
tion of apparently such slight shelter to our 
wall fruit when in blossom. A sheet of can- 
vass, or of: netting, prevents the direct radia- 
tion of heat from the wall—the cooling goes 
on more slowly, and is not reduced to that of 
the exterior air at night before the return of 
day begins to re-elevate the external temper- 





ature. 





The colder the body surroundivg: another 
body, the more rapid the radiation from the 
latter; for it is a law of heat that.it-has.a 
constant tendency to be diffused, equally, and 
the greater the diversity of temperature be- 
tween two bodies in contact with each other, 
the greater is the rapidity with which the pro- 
grass towards equilibrium goes on. This is one 
reason why a temperature of 32 deg,, with a 
brisk wind attending it, will injure plants to a 
far greater extent than a temperature many 
degrees lower, with a still atmosphere; but it 
is aided by the operation of another law of 
heat—viz;,, that aeriform bodies convey it 
from a cooling body, as a wail or a tree, by 
an actual change in the situation of their own 
particles, That portion of. the air which is 
nearest. to the body cooling is expanded, and 
becoming specifically lighter, ascends, and is 
replaced by a cooled portion. , This, in its 
turn becomes heated and dilated, and gives 
place to another colder portion; and thus the 
process govs on until the body cooling is re 
duced to the same temperature as the air— 
In a still atmosphere this goes on slowly, the 
air in contact with the wall and tree rises very 
gradually as it imbibes warmth from them; 
but if there be a brisk wind, a constant cur 
rant of air at the lowest temperature then 
occurring is brought in constant contact with 
them, and the cooling is rapid in accordance 
with the law of equilibrium just noticed. A 
shelter of netting, or even the sprays of ever- 
greens are of the greatest service in prevent- 
ing the sweeping contact of ccld air at such 
times. 

It is not altogether immaterial of what 
substance netting is formed. Worsted is to 
be preferred, not only because it is the most 
durable, but because it is the best preventive 
of a wall’s cooling. We have found the ther- 
mometer under a hemp net sink during the 
night from two to four degrees lower than 
that under a net of worsted, the meshes be- 
ing small and of equal size in both nets.— 
This can only be because worsted is a known 
worse conductor of heat than hemp, and, not 
absorbing moisture so easily, is not so liable 
to the cold always produced by its drying. 

Snow is a protection to plants for the 
three foregoing reasons—it prevents heat ra 
diating from them—protects them from the 
chilling blasts—and is one of the worst con- 
ductors of heat. We have never known the 
surface of the earth below a covering of snow 
colder than 32 deg., even when the tempera- 
ture of the air above has been 28 deg. A 
fimilar protection, though less effectual, is af 
forded by straw. 

Strange as it may appear, yet it is neverthe- 
less true, that a shelter is more beneficial in 
preserving the temperature of trees, when 
from three to six inches from them, than when 
in immediate contact with their surfacos.— 
When a woolen net was suspended four inches 
from the wall, on which a Peach tree was 
trained, the thermometer fell very slowly, and 
the lowest degree it reached was 38 deg.; 
and when drawn tightly over’ the tree, it bare 
ly kept above 32 deg., the temperature of the 
exterior sir. When at twelve inches from 
the wall, it permitted the too free circula- 
tion of the air; and when in immediate con- 
tact with the polished bark of the Peach, per- 
haps another law of cooling came into opera- 
tion. That law is that polished surfaces radi- 
ate heat slowest. Thus, if two glass bottles, 
equal in size and thickness of glass, and of 
the same shape, be filled with warm water, 
and one of the bottles be covered with an en- 
velope of fine muslin, this bottle will give out 
heat to th» surrounding air with much greater 
rapidity than the other bottle; so that in a 
given time the bottle with the envelop will be 
found colder than the one which has no cov- 
ering. 

Color has very considerable influence over 
a hody’s power of absorbing heat. If a ther. 
mometer on a hot summer’s day be exposed 
to the sun, it will indicate a temperature of 
about 100 deg.; but if the bulb be blackened 
with India ink, or the smoke of a candle, it 
will rise from 10 deg. to 20 deg. higher.— 
The. reason for this is that the polished sur- 
face of glass reflects some of the suns’ rays, 
but the blackened surface absorbed them all. 
Blue absorbs all but the blue rays; red all but 
the red; green and yellow all but those of their 
own name ; and white reflects all the rays.— 
The lightest colcred rays are the most heat- 
ing; therefore, light-colored walls, but espe- 
cially white, are the worst for fruit trees,— 
The thermometer against a wall rendered 
black by coal tar rises 5 deg. higher in the 
sunshine than the same instrument suspend- 
ed against a red brick structure of the same 
thickness; nor will it ool. lower at night, 
though its radiating power is inereased by the 
increased darkness of its color, if a proper 
screen be then employed. The elevation of 
the temperature of a dark colored fruit com- 
pared with that of.a lighter colored of the 
same kind is often remarkable, as in the in- 
stance of the Muscle Plum and Green Gage 





growing on standard trees. But theré are 
other causes than color.for fruit often remain- 
ig of a cool temperatire in the hottest 
weather, and among these causes is their coy- 
ering. Every one must have noticed the de- 
licious coolness of the Peach’s flesh compar- 
ed with that of the Nectarine grown on the 
same wall and in the same bright sunshive ; 
and the reason of this is that the dense woolly 
cuticle of the first, like all other downy cov- 
erings, is one of the worst conductors of heat. 
Similar coverings are found on Mexican and 
Crotan plants which have to endure exposure 
to a torrid temperature.—J,, in Cottage Gar- 
dener. 
(To be continued.) 





Grape Growing Borders. 


[Professor Lindley, of the London Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, makes the following re- 
marks on the propriety of attempting to 
raise the temperature of grape borders by 
the use of artificial heat]: 

“What is the temperature, Mr. D., of that 
vine border of yours?” inquired a horticultur- 
ist of one of the greatest Grape-growers of 
England, pointing to a chimney pot plunged 
in the border up to its neck and containing a 
thermometer. This was 5 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of a rainy day, and the vine border 
was 600 feet above the sea in one of our 
southern counties. The thermometer is 
drawn out of its subterranean chamber and 
marks 75°. Seventy-five degrees on the top 
of a high hill, while a thermometer two feet 
in the valiey of the Thames could rise no 
higher than 56°—a difference of nineteen 
degrees—about the distance between Algiers 
and Lancashire in the summer time. 

“Now, Mr. D, will you have the good- 
ness to let me look at your grapes?” The in- 
quisitive visitor is introduced into the vinery. 
And what does he find on the hilltop after 
this inclement summer? Muscats, green, 
shrivelling, and shaking? or ripe and insipid? 
Quite the contrary. Nota. blemish can be 
detected in the beautiful bunches. Berries 
the color of amber and deliciously sweet, 
such as are found in those southern vine gar- 
dens where luscious Muscatel raisins are 
cured by a Meditetranean sun—such are the 
grapes in the Hill-garden at *.* *, As for 
the Black Hamburghs they were scarcely 
less sweet than the Muscats. 

It will of course be asked how this’ has 
been brought about. Not by any wonder- 
ful materials put into the border; for it is of 
avery moderate composition resting on a bed 
of concrete. Not by the method of pruning; 
for although excellent it is no better than 
may be fonnd in many another vinery. Not 
by some new device in hothouse building; 
for although constructed skilfully, others are 
built as well without any remarkable success 
having been achieved. The secret lies in the 
warm..border under which hot-water pipes 
are carried in a hollow chamber—not how- 
ever in warmth alone, but in warmth accom- 
panied by the management of a capital cul - 
tivator. The Muscats at * * * are obtained 
in the same way as were Hutchison’s famous 
Black Hamburghs at Castle Malgwyn, which 
weighed between 5 lbs. and 6 Ibs. a bunch. 

Experience thus confirms the views 
that have been expressed inthe Gardener’s 
Chronicle for these 20 years past, that the 
great point in fine grape growng is to secure 
a warm border, as,on the other hand, the 
constant cause of bad, colorless, shrinking 
grapes is a cold one. We hope to see the 
time when a heating contrivance for the bor- 
der shall be regarded as indispensable as a 
glass roof—perhaps more so. It is certainly 
more important than a heating apparatus in- 
side the hcuse, unless Grapes are wanted 
early. 





How Roots Feed. 


Can the roots of plants take up only such 
substances as are dissolved in the ground and 
thus prepared for them, or can they them- 
selves dissolve them? 

This question has been solved by Liebig, 
and by experiments before the Society of 
Natural Science in Carlsruhe, he has proved 
that the roots.of plants, by giving forth some 
acid, probably carbonie acid, du dissolve the 
alkali, ammonia, and phosphorus in the soil. 
Dr. Schimper showed the meeting, as  fur- 
ther proof of Liebig’s doctrine, some pebbles 
which evidently had been eaten into by roots 
of plants., Tke fact was visible; the process, 
however, is not: yet clear. 

') This valuable discovery of the great chem- 
ist,goesclearly to show us why the rains and 
floods cannot wash out of the ground the 
substances forming the food of plants; on the 
contrary we now know that the earth takes 
from the liquids which touch it, and solidly 
apencatinees gubstances which the roots of 
the plants again absorb by their action. In 
the same way we clearly perceive how plants 
Gan draw from the soi! substances which are 
olids,'and which are not soluable by water. 
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Proclamation by the Governor. 

This has been a year of plenty. Fruits and flowers 
and golden grains haye been spread out before us in 
abundance, And now that the yellow tints of Autumn 
admonish us that the harvest is over, it is good for us to 
humble ourselves and give thanks to the giver of all 
good. Let us meet around our firesides and our altars 
and humbly thank the God of Heaven for the many 
blessings that we daily receive at His hands; and as our 
hearts soften in gratitude, let us not forget to pray that 
war, pestilence, famine, and civil commotions, may be 
averted from our happy land, and that this great Con- 
federacy of States may be cemented in bonds of lasting 
friendship, and thereby more effectually “secure the bles- 
sings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” for all 
time to come. 

I do, therefore, appoint Thursday, the twenty-ninth 
day of November next, as a day of Thanksgiving and 
Praise to Almighty God for His continued favors. Let 
us on that day abstain from all secular labors, snd with 
contrite hearts humble ourselves before Him, who 
alone is able to save. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the Great Seal of the State 

[L. 8.] of Michigan to be affixed, at Lansing, this 9th 

day of October, A. D. 1860. 
By the Governor: 
N. G. Ispzu1, Secretary of State. 
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A Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861. 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB- 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 1861, 
which shall be sent in previous to January !, 1861. 
Baid list not to be less than 120 in number and 
to be accompanied with the CASH, at the Club 
rate of $1.50 for each name. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest clab 
of subscribers at our club rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 


First Volame of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
A splendid work containing the finest colored 
tlates of American fruits that has ever been is- 
sued. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in previous to the Ist of January, at our 
club rates, 

A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


I All parties competing for the above pre 
miums are at liberty to send in the names as fast 
as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 
with the Farmer from the date at which their 
subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
year, as well as for the whole of the year 1861. 


fI@-To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commis. 
sion of any paper now published. Any one can 
actas-agent, Terms made known on application. 

November 1, 1860. R, F. Jounstone, Editor. 
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The Michigan Farmer. 





As the season is now approaching when sub- 
scriptions are made for the year, we present the 
claims of the Micuigan Farmer to all our 
readers, and earnestly hope that those who feel 
an interest in sustaining an independent journal 
which represents the agricultural interests of 
Michigan, will give it their aid and influence, and 
also their personal efforts to increase its circula 
tion. Every one of them can act as an agent and 
transmit to us subscriptions at the club rates at 
any time, and we know that there are few that 
cannot add from two to three names to their own. 
Make a trial friends, and send us the results of 
your efforts! 


i. 


Read and Subscribe Early. 


All new subscribers for the coming year, 
who send their names previous to January 1, 
1861, will be entitled to the Micuican Far- 
MER free from the date at which their sub 
sstiption is received until tke first number of 
the new volume. This is an inducement to 
send in early which ought not to be neglected. 








A Reminder! 


The great question of the day, is not the 
weather, nor your health, nor “ what is the 
news,” but “Are you registered?” That in 
parliamentary phrase is the main question ! 
We put the question to all our readers, and 
whilst we give them this reminder of their 
duty to the country, the State, the county and 
township, let us ask them are they registered 
on the poll list of the Micutgan Faruer. If 
they are thus registered and feel secure in the 
privileges which that registry confers, their 
next important duty is to see that their 
neighbors are as fully registered as themselves 
Where they are found not to be registered, 

buat that they are wandering in their duties, 
and not sustaining those home interests, which 


build up the industry and develop the en- 
ergy of Michigan, these neighbors should be| Southern States of the American Union. He af 


journal that is devoted to those interests and 


labored with both by ;ersonal and document- 
ary suasion, until they are led to enroll 
themselves as subscribers to the Micuiean 
FARMER. 


Editorial Miscellany 


ga If any town in our State can produce 
a bigger or a better calf than our friend 
Branch tells about as beivg raised in Stock- 
bridge, we hope it will be made known. Don’t 
all write at once! 

ga On another page will be found a very 
good letter relative to fruit at Grand Rapids. 
Why can’t we have more more of such com- 
muvications from those who are interested in 
fruit growing. And now that election is al 

most over, we hope to hear from many whose 
miods will for the future be given to other 
subjects than politics. There is no better 
way in which farmers can make themselves 
and the agricultural interests respected, and 
influential than by communicating with the 








their developement. 

ga Salt at Bay City seems to be certain. 
A late number of the Press assures us that 
the brine now furnished by the well which 
has been sunk to the depth of 440 feet, is 71 
degrees of strength, and that it is hoped a 
few days more boring will give brine of the 
maximum strength of ninety degrees. 

g@ We notice by a report sent us from 
Louisville, that Kentucky trotting three year 

olds are making some wonderful time, which 
if reliable will make our Michigan horsemen 
look well to their horses, and their time 
pieces. From the account which has reached 
u;, we learn that at the late Woodlawn meet- 
iog for trotting and pacing horses, there were 
five entries of three-year-olds, for mile heats. 
and that the time made was respectively 2:39, 
2:373, and 2:42. We should almost doubt 
the correctness of this time, but that there 
were two or three Detroit gentlemen present, 
one of whom, well posted in such matters, 
held the chronometer himself whilst the colts 
were in motion. The name of the winver is 
Cora, a bay mare, understood to be by Pilot, 
Jr.,and the property of W. J. White. She 
won the two last heats, a colt named Bluefly 
making the first heat in the time above men- 
tioned. 





Local Fairs. 

g#@- The first fair of the Leaawee and Hills- 
dale Association, was held at Hudson last 
week, and we learn from various quarters th&t 
it was very successful, the tarmers in the sev- 
eral towns turning out, and exhibiting a very 
large array of stock and other productions. 
gax- The annual exhibition of the Wash- 
tenaw and Wayne Society at Ypsilanti, was 
considered quite successful this year. The 
list of awards which we find in the Heral+, 
shows that the several departments were well 
filled. A meeting of the executive committee 
of this Society is to be held at the Follett 
House on the 16th instant. 





Literary and Scientific. 





Ia@v A. cave is said to have been discovered in 
Florida of great extent, in which was found a 
Latin inscription that indicates that Europeans 
had visited this continent previous to the tenth 
century. The cave is described as extending a 
great ways under ground, and the inscription was 
upon a mass of rock that resembled an altar, in 
one of the grand divisions. 

I@-Atalate meeting of the Polytecni- insti 
tution in New York, the method of heating the 
caloric engine came under discussion, when it 
was stated that one of the difficulties connected 
with the use of these engines, was the liability to 
burn out the heaters. It is proposed to use coal 
oil and gas for heating purposes. 

Iam The “ Pelmelodicon” is the name of a new 
musical instrument, invented by Mr. Herney of 
New York. It has something of the tone of the 
musics! glasses, and is got up on that principle. 
It is said to be a combination of the accordeon 
and the olean harp. 

Ia The second volume of Professor Palfrey’s 
History of New England has just been issued by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. It is high 
ly praised, and connects the history of New Eng- 
land with that of the mother count.y more closely 
than any previous work. 

3a Albert Rosher, an African explorer, and the 
first European traveler who visited the gteat Lake 
Nyassa, in Central Africa, was recently murdered 
in Zanzibar, whilst waiting means that had been 
forwarded for the purpose of aiding in farther ex- 
plorations. Livingstone is quietly awaiting in 
South Africa the arrival of the new and servicable 
steamer which the lords of the admiralty have 
just sent out, to replace the old and worn out boat 
with which he has been steaming up and down 
the Zambesi and its tributaries, In letters sent 
home by him, he dwells more emphatically than 
ever upon the cotton growing capabilities of this 
portion of Africa. He scarcely excepts our own 
cotton belt, when he says that no part of the world 
ia better adapted to the growth of this plant,which 
plays such on important role in commerce apd 
politica. He looks forward to the day when the 
valleys of the Shire and Nyassa shall furnish to 
the looms of Manchester a quantity of the raw 
material as great as that now supplied by the 


firms that one tract in the neighborhood of the 
Shire is especially fitted fcr the culture of sea 
island cotton. 


Res-Professor Phillips of Oxford is about to 
publish a work which will review Darwin’s famous 
theory. It is entitled On the Origin and Succes 
sion of Life on the Earth, This work is announced 
by the Appletons. 

fa The ruins of Carthage are to come more 
under the public eye than they have been. A Mr, 
Davis, under the auspices of the British govern 
ment, has been making researches and excava- 
tions upon the site of the ancient city of Hanni- 
bal and Hamilcar, and he is about to publish the 
results. ; 

Ia Professor G. Leyffarth of St. Louis has suc-, 
ceeded in deciphering a manuscript papyrus 
taken from an ancient tomb near Thebes, on the 
Nile, which is said to be as old as the time of King 
David. The papyrus contains the biography of 
Horsebe, a general of the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Shishak I. This papyrus with other antiquities 
came into the hands of George A. Stone of Rox- 
bury, Mass., when traveling in Egypt in 1858, and 
he transmitted it to the translator after a nnmber 
of others had failed in their attempts to render 
its characters intelligible. 





Political Summary, 





The week before the election has just passed, 
and the tone of preparation on all sides, as sound 
ed through the press, has become more defiant, 
and more obstreporous, The meetings have been 
frequent, the speeches more strong and keen, the 
speakers more ubiquitous, and the people more 
excited and ready for the contest which comes 
off on next Tuesday. This being Presidential 
election as everybody knows, of course everybody 
means to vote. The main question, therefore, is, 
“are you registered?” _ 

In this State there is little doubt about the main 
results, which is, first, that the State will give a 
majority for Lincoln and Hamlin electors; second, 
that it will give a majority for the republican 
State ticket. The interest on these points arises 
solely as to how large or how small the majorities 
will be; and we are totally incompetent to make 
any predictions. If we were to speak according 
to the old political formulas, we should say that 
“ Both” parties were doing their utmost for the 
country! But that would not be correct. It is 
“All parties” are working for each other, and we 
sinceraly expect that by sunset on Tuesday next 
the country, the whole country, and nothing but 
the country, will be victorious, and all its well- 
wishers will be assured that it is entirely safe in 
the hands of those whom a majority of the people 
have decided shall have the administration of the 
government, 


As the election approaches, we note that rumors 
of the dissolution of the Union and secession 
have become more frequent, and to give such ru- 
mors weight, it is asserted that members of the 
administration at Washington are not only giving 
countenance to the treason and the traitors who 
contemplate it, but are using their official position 
to aid and abet them. Thus some papers assert 
that Mr. Howell Cobb. the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury, has laid his plans to withdraw all the money 
in the sub treasuries of New York and Philadel 
phia to Washington, that it may be placed at the 
service of those who are thus not only to become 
disunionists and traitors, but also burglars and 
plunderers at the same time; as, if this imaginary 
programme should be carried out, not only will 
the parties who are to act become outlaws, but if 
they break into the federal treasury they will cer- 
tainly become liable to the laws as felons, and it 
will be a strange s‘ate of things if the government 
of the United States is not strong enough to pro- 
tect itself against any such outrages and illegal 
acts. We believe it is, and that while Gen. Scott 
is at the head of the army, and whilst there are 
just as good and patriotic men in command of the 
navy, the federal moneys will remain safe enough. 
In fact, we are rather curious as to how this dis- 
union movement, so long threatened on paper, is 
to begin, and who are to be the first to make the 
attempt to set the constitution and the laws on 
fire. It seems to us that some of the younger por. 
tion of the editorial community have permitted 
their imagination to preponderate in their columns, 
instead ot their reason, and become acquainted 
with a vocabulary of sound instead of one of 
sense. They will possibly wake up after election, 
and tell us that having been lost in the woods, they 
got scared by the too-whits and too whoos of the 
owls. There are a great many papers at the south 
which are free from all disunion nonsense, and 
their tone is well indicated by the following ex 
tract from a speech made by ex-Senator Clemens 
of Alabama. He says in reference to a proposed 
Southern Confederacy: 

“There would be a long line of frontier extend- 
ing from the Atlantic ocean to the western limit 
of Missouri, and from the Rio Grande, which it 
would be necessary to stud with military posts, 
and every mile of which would require to be 
scoured by armed patrols, for the double parpose 
of enforcing the revenue laws, and preventing the 
escape of fugitive slaves, Every harbor along 
the vast extent of seacoast, from Delaware Bay to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, would require an 
appropriation of millions for its fortification, The 
people would be ground down by taxes, and de- 
moralized by the constant presence of troops 
among them who acknowledge no restraints but 
those of milltary law. Incessant quarrels would 
grow up between you and yonr northern neighbors, 
and bloody wars would desolate your frontiers, if 
they did not spread destruction throughout every 
portion of your territory, * * * * 
The dream of a southern confederacy is the wild- 
est vision that ever troubled the brain of a moon. 
struck enthusiast—‘a dream interrupted by bloody 
conflicts with your neighbors, and a vile depend. 
ence on foreign power,’ ” 

An influential Tennessee paper remarks: 

‘There is a vast deal of nonsense exploded 
about the effects of Lincoln’s election. In the 
first place, we do not believe that Lincoln will be 
the next president, and if he should become Bu- 
ch "s orwe do not imagine that any 
irremediable harm will be done. He has only a 
veto power, and can do nothing to injure the 











South in reference to any of her peculiar interests 


until the Senate and Supreme Court are radically 
changed. 

“Should the secession of one or two southern 
states occur, if let alone by the federal govern- 
ment for six months, such states will ‘secede’ 
again, backwards into the Union. Abe Lincoln 
need not use the navy, or the army; we could not 
fight our brethren of the south, however unjustifi 
able the quarrel in which they may involve them- 
selves; but there is no need of an army or navy 
to bring seceding states to their senses.” 

—One point in regard to the Union is sure, that 
the general expenses of government don’t dimin 
ish. The estimates to be submitted to Congress 
are said to be quite as large as those of last year, 
in spite of the large appropriations made by the 
last session. 

Mr. Douglas spoke to a large crowd at Nashville, 
Tennessee, on the 27th nit. Mr. Yancey also 
spoke at that place, but refused an invitation to 
discuss matters with Governor Foote. 

—The Wall street stock jobbers have been try- 
ing to get up a panic in their particular line of 
business, with the design of influencing political 
sympathies. 

—The politicians have been figuring for some 
time in New York, and estimates are in circula- 
tion of the majorities in all the counties of that 
highly important State; as, if the Empire goes for 
Lincoln the people elect, and if it goes against 
him the election will probably go to Congress or 
to Breckinridge. On one side the estimates of 
the Bell and Everett and democratic organs make 
out a pretty even chance, but do not claim large 
majorities; on the other hand the republicans 
claim majorities equal to 60,000! The World, a 
neutral New York paper, which ciphered pretty 
carefully aud safely on the Pennsylvania election, 
ciphers up majorities ia New York for the Lincoln 
ticket over the fusion ranging somewhere between 
40 000 as the lowest and 60,000 as the highest. 
—The republicans begin to claim Illinois for 
Lincoln by from fifteen to twenty thousand major- 
ity. This claim seems not unreasonable, when 
the result of the last election in Indiana is con- 
sidered. 

—Still later intelligence from Nebraska claims 
that Daily, the republican candidate for Delegate 
to Congress has been elected. By the time that 
Congress meets it will probably be settled whether 
Morton or Daily has the seat. Meanwhile in the 
Council the republicans stand seven to six demo. 
crats, and the Legislature is claimed republican 
by five majority, with six members to hear from. 
—The Romeo Argus, noticing the turn out to 
hear Cassius M. Clay, says: ‘‘ The Freeman of Ma. 
comb in arms.” Were the “arms” those of his 
maternal ancestor, and is the “ Freeman” only a 
asucker, aref{question pertinent to that citizen, 
and his relation to the Union. 





General News. 


—J. C. Adams, the exhibitor of grizzly bears, and quite 
a character as a hunter, died last week at Nepanset. 
—The Governor of Pennsylvania has appointed the 
29th of November as a day of Thanksgiving in that 
State. 

—The Philadelphia Board of Trade have been ona 
visit to the northwest for the purpose of opening a more 
direct trade with that city. 

—The panic attempted to be got up by the stock bro- 
kers in Wall street, is said to have cost ths N. Y. Central 
Railroad nearly $1,000,000 already. 

—There is another disturbance in Kansas, The Uni- 
ted States troops have driven off the settlers on the In- 
dian Reservations, as tresspassers. 

—A quantity of the gold dollars are being called in for 
the purpose of coining the metal into pieces of a larger 
denomination. 

—The anti-rent suits which have been pending in the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York, have been 
decided against the anti-renters. 

—The great billiard tournament in New York was 
opened on Friday last. Mr. Berger, the great French 
player, has beaten all competitors in playing the French 
game. 

~A Spanish peddler of fancy goods, belonging to Bos- 
ton, having fallen in love with his shop girl, and finding 
his suit disregarded, first shot at the girl and then shot 
himself. 

—Dr. E. M. Clark is sbout to erect a large and capa- 
cious grain elevator on his dock at the foot of Cass street 
in this city. This will bea good improvement for the 
farmers. 

—The champion game of the billiard tournament was 
won by Dudley Kavanagh, of New York, beating Tie- 
man, of Cincinnati. 

—The New York Post gives the following statement 
of the disgraceful conduct of the United States Marshal 
at New York, The President should immediately re- 
move the brute; such action is a disgrace to the whole 
nation: 

“ Gentlemen in this city have interested themselvesin 
the tate of the three African boys in Eldridge street.— 
Mr. Lewis Tappan, who is now over seventy years of 
age, accompanied by his grandson, repaired to the office 
of the United States Marshal, Rynders, to inquire into 
the condition of the boys, and to eee if it were possible 
to transfer them to the care of ths ladies of the Colored 
Orphan Asylum. As soon as the objects of Mr. Tappan’s 
visit were made known to the agent of the government, 
he was assailed in the most violent and profane manner, 
Disgusting oaths and execrations were heaped upon his 
head; the fists of the burly officcholder were shaken in 
his face, his cowardly crew of subordinates looking on 
all the while and clapping their hands, and finally he 
was thrust out of door. When Mr. Barney, a youth un- 
der twenty, stepped in to shield his grandfather from 
personal violence, he was abused in the same outrageous 
manner; Rynders caught him by the hair, and dragged 
him about the room, and even threatened, amid the most 
horrid oxths, to cut off his ears with a knife. A more 
brutal and atrocious assault was never committed, and 
what heightens the offence is, that it was committed by 
an officer of the governmen: upon unoffending citizens.” 





—Near Ballinglass, Ireland, there is a mule 59 
years old—reason, too stubborn to die, 

—Is the Prince plucky?—Well, he faced Niaga 
ra like a man, but quailed on the prairies, 

-The king of Pumpkins, in Paris, measured 
10 feet 4 inches in circumference and weighed 
310 Ibs. 

—A gentleman informs us that he enjoyed the 
first sport of snow-balling this fall, on Monday, in 
Rutland, Vt. 

—In Colebrook, N. H.,a potato of the Jenny 
Lind variety has been raised which weighed three 
pounds and eleven ounces, 

—At a show of fruits and flowers at the Crystal 


Palace, England, last month, a single bunch of 
grapes was on exhibition which weighed 8 pounds 


Foreign Events, 

The news from Italy is cheering. Gari- 
baldi with his army had invested Capua, and 
gained such advantages, that the royalist 
army had been obliged to make prepartions 
for returning towards Gaeta. 


Victor Emmanual had accepted the invita- 
tion of Garibaldi and the Neapolitans, ard 
had set out for Naples. His army were to 
enter the Neapolitan territory at three differ- 
ent points on the 9th of October. A decrec 
had been issued by the provisional govern. 
ment calling for a vote by universal suffrage 
by the people of the several provinces of the 
Kingdom of Naples on the question of ane 
nexation. This vote was to be taken on the 
21st of October, and the result will of course 
be such as to unite at once all southern Italy 
and Sicily into one government, with that of 
northern Italy. The Sardinian Parliament 
has prepared for this result, by approving of 
a law of annexation by a vote of 290 to 6.— 
Count Cavour in rendering his vote, urged 
the union of Italy into one great constitution- 
al Kingdon or government, and stated that 
it was his desire to have Rome for the Oap- 
itol city. He also is reported to have utter- 
ed a menace against the possession of Venetia 
by Austria. As the words of this stateman 
are carefully weighed before being spoken, it 
is not likely he would have referred to Vee 
netia, without meaning all that he said, and 
perhaps a great deal more. The winter will 
probably see all Italy consolidated into one 
first class European power. with the excep- 
tion of Venetia, and that province may pos- 
sibly be negotiated for peacably afierwards. 
We do not see why Austria with her terrible 
debt may not be obliged to sell her precarious 
claim on Venetia, and thus the risk of a Eu: 
ropean war be avoided, whilst she obtains 
the means to keep her other provinces in sub- 
jection. 

Austria, however, is making preparation for 
war, and reinforcing her garrisons in Dalma- 
tia and Istria on the east side of the Adriatic. 
She knows that if she has to fight to retain 
her poesessions in Italy, that the new consolie 
dated Italian Kingdom will be a naval power 
of some magnitude and that extent of coast 
on the Adriatic will afford ample opporiuni- 
ties to divide her military forces, and it is not 
probable that Garibaldi would allow her 
to enjoy the northern Adriatic unmolested, 
when he could have Hungary in her rear.— 
Russia and Prussia have not sent in protests 
against the occupation and annexation of the 
States of the Church as reported, nor have 
they joined with Austria for that purpose. 

France meanwhile is supplying Sardinia 
immense quantities of arms and ammunition, 
and is about to occupy Rome with 60,000 
men. This corps d’ armee is evidently not for 
the mere protection of the Pope, but as a nu- 
cleus of an army for active operations, in case 
Austria should come down in Italy unexpect- 
edly. In fact we rather think that Napoleon 
the Third, is anxious to repeat one of the 
visits of his uncle to Vienna, and would rather 
prefer an opening that would give him that 
opportunity than not The treaty of Villa- 
franca at the present moment is only so much 
waste paper, and when Austria again opens 
the ball, instead cf being sustained by little 
Piedmont alone, there will be nineteen mil- 
lions of Italians burning to co-operate in the 
humiliatien of the House of Hapsburgh and 
Austrian despotism. This co-operation will 
checkmate handsomely the support which 
Austria would be apt to derive from the Ger- 
mao Confederation, which so paralyzed the 
farther advances of Napoleon after Solferino. 
In fact, when we consider that the army and 
navy of France would be sustained by tho 
army and navy of the whole of Italy, whilst 
against them could only be brought the Aus- 
trian army sustained by the German Confed- 
eration, without any navy of consequerce, it 
will he at once admitted that Napoleon has 
not lost ary ground by the adoption of the 
treaty of Villafranca. The preparations, 
therefore, now being made by France, Austria 
and Sardinia, are for a continuation of that 
Italian and Austrian war which was not 
brought to a conclusion by the surrender of 
Lombardy, but which has actually been going 
on, and is not yet finished. 





From California. 

The Pony Express brought dates from San 
Francisco to Oct. 17. The people had not 
received intelligence of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio elections at the time it left, and the avx- 
iety to learn the result was intense. All par- 


ties were working with a will, but it was 
thought that if Foster was elected in Penn: 
sylvania, California would probably go for 
Doug!as, otherwise the chances were in favor 
of Lincoln, Breckinridge stock had receded. 








and 14 ounces, 


Ool. Baker, the recently elected Senator 
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from Oregon,. was expected to stamp the 
State for the republicans. ; 

Brigadier General Clark, of the United 
States army, and commander of the depart- 
ment of California, died at San Francisco on 
the 17th of October. 
army since 1812. 

Every thing was quiet in Oregon since the 
senatorial election. ‘The politicians of both 
wings of the Democrats censure the action of 
the Democrats in the Legislature, who coalcs- 
ced and elected the new Senators. 


Washington News, 


gee” Thaddeus Hyatt visited Washington for the pur- 
pose of getting the President to postpone the land sales 
in Kansas, on account of the sufferings and poverty of 
the people settled there. The drouth of last summer 
has made bad work for the farmers of Kansas. 

gee A telegraph to the N. Y. World last week says. 
several conservative men called on the President to in- 
quire about the affairs of the Union. Mr. Buchanan ex- 
pressed himself quite unreservedly to the effect that the 
skies looked threatening, but he in no way intimated 
what course he would pursue in case of secession. 

go The President has just issued a proclamation for 
the sale in June next, of about three and thee-quarter 
millions of the best agricultural lands in California, in- 
cluding the Sacramento and San Joaquin valley. 

(B™ The capitol at Washington is undergoing its us- 
nal renovation preparatory to the ensuing session. The 
benches in the House have been removed—the English 
plan abandoned—and the desks and chairs replaced.— 
The change to the new and then back to the old plan 
has involved large expense—but what is money compar. 
ed with the comfort of our legislators ? 

The old Senate chamber has been converted into a ju- 
dicial hall, and is now occupied by the Supreme Court.— 
Chief Justice Taney has personally superintended the 
change, and has been very particular that the work 
should be done within the appropriation. He ordered 
the carpenters not to drive a nail which would cause an 
excess ofacent beyond the limit. The accommodations 
for the court are excellent, the robing rooms and con- 
sultation halls being fitted up with every convenience.— 
The court resumes its sessions on the first Monday in 
December. 











Sowing Timothy ‘Seed on old Land. 


[H. J. Cox, in the Ohio Valley Farmer. 
gives the following as the best method of 
sowing Timothy seed on the old ground, and 
having it do well:} 

Timothy requires. a good soil, and to do 
well ought to be sown on such ground as 
would produce a good crop of corn. But 
this is sometimes impossible, and yet it is desi- 
rable to have some timothy. You, Mr. Ed- 
itor, have suggested one methed which would 
probably succeed, but as you have fears it 
will be too much trouble, let me suggest one 
equally as certain: 

1. Plow the groand thoroughly and harrow 
well in June or early in July, and spread 
evenly over the surface all the manure you 
can obtain, and wait till the first good rain 


falls. 
2. Immediately after the rain, sow your 


seed at the rate of one bushel per acre, and 
give it a light harrowing. 

By putting the manure on the surface, you 
get the immediate benefit of it, which is much 
needed on old, worn out land. 

By sowing one bushel to the acre it will 
come up thick enough to make the necessary 
shading to stand the dry weather, and by be- 
ing sown early, it will get a fine start, and 
thereby be enabled to continue to grow. 

Therefore by all means sow in July, because 
it is almost certain to rain about the letter 
part of the month more than for a month af 
ter. If thus gown, tke crop will absorb 
enough moisture from the dews and gentle 
showers, together with the stimulent of the 
manure, to make timothy grow even on old, 
worn out land. 

If there is not a sufficient amount of ma- 
nure applied to make the ground good, and 
you wish a permanent meadow, let the first 
crop fall down and rot, and roll it down with 
& heavy roller in the spring following, and you 
will probably get more the second season 
than if you were to cut both crops. 

To restore the land fully, more manure 
must be added, or it should only be cut 
every other year. Never pasture such a 
meadow. 





—Bread is likely to be plenty this year. But its qual- 
ity depends upon the way itis made. Those who prefer 
bread perfectly light and sweet, must recollect that D. 
B. De Land & Co.’s Chemical Saleratus is indispensable 
in its manufacture. Itcan be procured from any good 
&rocer or storekeeper. It costs you no more than an in- 
ferior article, and makes infinitely better bread, cake, 
pastry, &c., than the common Saleratus, Sold at whole- 
eale by the principal grocers, and by the manufacturers 
D. B. De Land & Co., Fairport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

—During the conflagration of Canton caused by the 
bombardment of the British, the extensive medical 
warehouse of our countryman, Dr, J. C, Ayer of Lowell, 
(the depot of his Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills 
for China,) was totally destroyed. He now makes a de- 
mand upon our government for indemnity from the loss 
of his property, and hence will grow another nut to 
crack with our elder brother Johnny. Stick to it Doc- 
tor; and if our Government maintains our rights wher- 
ever your Pills are sold, we shall only be unprotected 
9 Py that are very barren.—Reformer, Trenton, 








NOW IS THE TIME. 
T= HUNTER'S SECRET, for catching all kinds of 
game, Mink, Muskrat, Fox, Beaver, &c., &c. This is 
the only sure method, and has never tailed to give satis 


faction, Sent tree to any address for only 18 cents. 
ddress, P. M. ANGERS. 
_ MH it* Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich. 





CUMMINGS PATENT 
AY, SERAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
a eS Fey Abi L WAHANOURE 
Detroit, Dec, 80, 1858, s 58-++ 





GB"Bee advertisement of Prof. L. Miller's Hair Ine 
vigorator in another column. 





OMPLIMENTAR Y.--The ve wine im 
porters, A. M. BININGER & .» No. 19 Broad 
Street, New York, have receivea the following substan- 
tlal_ endorsements of their “OLD LONDON DOCK 
GIN,” which appears to be a standard article with the 


He has served ‘in the | Druggiste. 


GIN .AS A REMEDIAL AGENT, 

The “OLD LONDON DOCK GIN” of Messrs, A. M. 
BININGER & CO., 19 Broad street, has been a favorite 
with the profession for may years. I have frequently 
prescri it, and always with decided advantage, where 
my directions have been followed. It is evidently the 
product of a very careful distillation—the active princl- 

vle—the juniper berry, being so blended as to give to 

he spirit a very delicate, fruity and aromatic flavor.— 
In the course of a practice of ten years I have had oc- 
casion to test ee A of the gins in the market, and after 
a careful examination of numerous samples, have deci- 
ded that “ BININGER’S OLD LONDON DOCK GIN” 
has no equal, ay! Ag gin is indispensable in every 
household, and the LONDON DOCK comes em- 
phatically under that head. In selling such an article at 
a fair Peg this old Knickerbocker house are doing 
much for the cause of true tem nee. 
COLTON SALTER, M. D. 

8 West 89th Street, N. Y. 
“BININGER’S OLD LONDON DOCK GIN” pos- 
sesses all the qualities that can be desired for this nigh 
est and noblest use of all wines or jiqsars, its ingredi- 
ents are the distilled juices of carefully selected grains, 
made delicately pungent and flavorous with the aromatic 
tincture of the Tealner berry. Age has mellowed all 

mingled aromas, and given an exquisite miidness 
—a smooth oily body—and an almost floral odor to the 
liquor, which renders it delicious to the sense of smell 


and taste alike, while its sparkling liquid purity leaves | b 


nothing for the eye to desire. 

In conclusion, the writer must remark that Messrs. 
A, M. BININGER & CO., 19 Broad Street, N. Y., merit 
the Samia of the entire medical profession, as well as 
of the world at large, for having introduced a stimulant 
of such unexceptionable purity and unequivocal power, 
both as a pocrontive and curative agent, and a harmless 
and exhilarating beverage.— hemtoad Journal and 
Medical Gacette. 


TO CONSUMPTIVWES. 
f y= Advertiser, having been restored to health ina 
few weeks bya very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with a severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consumption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which they will finda 
SURE CuRE for ConsumpPTION, Astuma, Broncuitis, & 
The only ubject of the advertiser in sending the Pre- 
scription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informa- 
tion which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them 
nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburgh, 
Kings county, New York. 


A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN. 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United States, 
ngland, France and Belgium. 


The American Photographic Porcelain Comp’y 
No. 781 Broadway, New York, 

having secured their novel and ingenious invention by 
American and European patents, are fully prepared to 
execute all orders for 

Miniature Likenesses of Persons on China, 
presenting all the attractive and advantageous features of 
ordinary photographs, the brilliancy and finish of a 
water-color drawing, and a hitherto unattained quality 
of durability, by being rendered as imperishable as the 





44-ly 








natural properties of the articles upon which they are | P 


transferred. 

As the patented process of the Cumpany enables the 
sopodiustien of Photographs, not only on plain surfaces, 
but upon such as are round or of any degree of irregu- 
larity—portraits can be reproduced with faultless accu- 
racy, and delicacy of delineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any description and dimension used as articles of lux 
ury or of household utility, such as 
Urner, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Toilet Articles, 
&c.; thereby sec faithful portraits and. furnishing 
a unique and exquisite style of ornamentation of arti- 
cles in domestic use. 

In order to furnish facilities for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and to meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine Arts desirous of having portraits on Porcelain, 
the Company have imported from Europe a collection 
of superior porcelain goods, manufactured to their own 
order, witek ther sell at cost prices. 

As the American Company are owners of the patent 
right, and consequently the only persons authorized to 
use the process, they have determined, in order 


To afford People in every section of the 
Union . 


an opportunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Residents in the Country, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 


Galleries in New York. 

Persons sending a photograph, ambrotype, or daguer- 
reotype to the office of the Company in New York, ac- 
companied by 

Five Dollars, 


will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 

richly ornamented Breakfast Cup and 
a baucer, with the portrait , 

transferred thereon. 
By transmitting a daguerreotype and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A Handsome French Vase 

or TOILET ARTICLE, with the portrait reproduced 
by the patented process. By sending a pair of daguer- 


reotypes and 
Fifteen Dollars, 
they will receive in return 
A pair of rich Sevres Vases, 
with the portraits executed equal to miniature paintings; 
and in like manner, portraits can be reproduced on por- 
celain wares or 
Vases of every quality of finish, 
ranging in price from 
$20 to $100 the pair. 

N. B—Be particular in writing the address, town, 
county and State distinctly. 

All letters to be aldressed to 
*ManaGer, AMERICAN PootocraPrHio PorceLamn Co.,’ 


Broadwa; 
44-3m New York. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
E, the undersigned, have for several years past 


sold 
B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 
and during this period have witnessed its salu effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflieted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: pes 
W. Baisrou, Uti T,. M. Hunt, Auburn, 
J.J. Toor, Hamilton, J. Ossorn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Kuuiy & Co., Geneva, 
8. Wurte & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 
A. P. Curtis, A Frron & Dintaye, Syracuse, 
W. Szaver & Son, Batavia, J. Owxn & Co., Detroi 
J. G. Baziezr, Leroy, H. & E. Gariorp, Cleveland 
T. Beapue, Elmira, . WiLLaRp, Ashtabula, 
A. L. Martruews, Buffalo, G. G. Grriet, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Baro., Erie. 
N. B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, + it guepe we tion, induces Y 
respiration and produces slee; 
sy is 3) Fecal For sale bs J. §. Curmarrt & Co., 
Detroit; Fossaun fs Goaeas, | etrolts, T & J. Hinon- 
‘Mam, Detroit; an ru enerally. 
Lo ray 3 TOTTLE, General Agen 
16-6m Auburn, N, Y. 











PROF. L. MILLER'S 
HAIR INVIGORATOR, 


An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


To its original color without dyeing, and 
gin nes teen preventing the 


FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 
And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining. 
FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
And all cutaneous affections of the Scalp. 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Imparting to it an unequaled gloss and brilliancy, mak- 
ing it soft and silky in its texture, and causing it to curl 

y: 

The great celebrity and increasing demand for this 
unequalled preparation, convinces the proprietor that 
one trial only is necessary to satisfy a discerning public 
of its superior qualities over any other preparation in 
use. In cleanses the head and scalp from dandruff and 
other cutaneous di causing the hair to grow lux- 
uriantly, giving it a rich soft, og nl and flexible appear- 
ance, and also where the hair is loosening and thinning, 
it will give strength and vigor to the roots and restore 
the wth to those parts which have become bald, 
causing it to pe a fresh covering of hair, 

There are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in New 
York who have had their hair restored by the use of this 
Invigorator, when all other preparations had failed. L. 
M. has in his possession letters innumerable testifying 
to the above facts, from persons of the highest respect- 
ability. It will effectually Pda the hair from turn- 
ing until the latest period of life; and in cases where the 
has already changed its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will with certainty restore it to its vriginal hue, 
giving it a dark glossy appearance. As a perfume for 
the toilet and a Hair Restorative it 1s particularly recom- 
mended, having an agreeable pr ag and the great 
facilities it affords in dressing the hair, which when 
moist with the Invigorator, can be dressed in any re- 
quired form 80 as to preserve its place, whether plain or 
in curls; hence the great demand for it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none ought to be without, 
as the frice places it within the reach of all, being 

Only Twenty-Five Cents 
per bottle, to be had ot all respectable Druggists and 
Perfumers, 

L. MILLER would call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use of his Invigorator, in cases where 
the childrens’ hair inclines to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a good head of hair, as it ree 
moves any impurities that may nave become connected 
with the scalp, the removal of which is necessary both 
ies ms health of the child, and the future appearance of 

r. : 

Caution. — None genuine without the fac-simile 


LOUIS MILLER being on the outer wrapper; also L. 
— HAIR INVIGORATOR, N. Y.,, blown in 
e glass. 


olesale Depot, 56 Dey street, and sold by all the 

peiapinal Merchants and Druggists throughout the 

world, 
Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, 

I also desire to present to the American Public my 


New and Improved Instantaneous 
LIQUID HAIR DYE 


which after years of scientific experimenting I have 
brought to sac It dyes Black or Browz instant- 
ly without injury to the hair or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in existeace, 

PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Depot, 56 Dey Street, Ne== York. 
44-ly 


CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FARM 


NOT SOLD YET. 


NE of the best improved farms in Southern Michigan 
For Sale, with fine buildings, oe He orchards, and 
the best of IMPROVEMENTS in everything, in one 
half mile from the railroad depot at Jonesvi ie, Hills. 
dale county. For further particulars enquire at. the 
Micnigan Farmer office, or of the subscriber on _ 


remises, J. 
Jonesivlle, Sept. 25, 1860. 89-tf 


GROSSE ILE INSTITUTE, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 


Post Office Grosse Ile, Wayne Co., Michigan. 
Bev. M. H. HUNTER, Principal. 
HE AUTUMN TERM of this Institute will com- 
meuce on the 15th of October. My School bein 

small, 1am enabled to give my pupils a minute an 
thorough individual care, scarcely practicable in Pubiic 
Schools, where the pupils are necessarily arranged in 
large classes, with comparatively few teachers, ‘To boys 
who have not been thoroughly grounded in the elements, 
this is an incalculable advantage. When desired, pupils 
will also be taught the principles and practice of Horti- 
culture. 

TrRMs.—$200 for school year ; one third payable at the 
beginning of each term. 

Circulars will be found at H, P, Baldwin’s Store, cor- 
ner of Woodward avenue and Woodbridge street. 

September 25, 1860. 89-1lm 


A LOT FOR SALE ON GROSSE ILE. 


WISH TO SELL twenty acres from the south side of 
Be farmgon Grosse Ile. This is a rare opportunity 
of purshasMg a building lot of unsurpassed beauty. It 
comprises a garden of nearly two acres, underdrained 
with tile, trenched or subsoiled, and covered with an 
ample supply of bearing fruit trees. In the rear of the 
garden is a beautiful grove twenty rods deep, and be- 
hind it an app.e orchard of 60 trees, from eight to twelve 
years old. here is also on the lot a substantial log 
house, 

Terms will be made known on application to J. W. 
Waterman, Detroit, or to myself on the premises. 

89-1m M. H. HUNTER. 


PEAR TREES FOR SALE. 

HAVE A LARGE NUMBER of Pear Trees for sale. 
I (dwarfs and standards,) of the choicest varieties, and 
of various ages, from one to ten years, Among them 
are some superior Dwarfs, from eight to fourteen feet 
high, in full bearing, which are offered because 1 am 
compelled to clear the ground. There is also a very fine 
lot of Standard Bartletts, five years old and now bearing. 
The larger of these trees, (both dwarf and Standard,) 
have been twice removed, and hence are furnished with 
such a mass of fibrous roots that they can be transplanted 
with perfect —T. 

Apply to L. K, Stanton, No, 159 Jefferson avenue, De- 
troit, or to myself, _. M.H. HUNTER. 

Grosse lle, Wayne county, Mich. $9-1m 


THE GROVER 5 BAKER 
NOISELESS 


@ e se 
Family Sewing Machine 
is rapidly superceding all others for fami.y use. The 
Dovs.iz Loox St1Ton formed by this Machine is found to 
be the only one which survives the wash-tub on bias 
seains, and, therefore, the only one permanently valu- 
able tor Family Sewing, 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
For families to use, who desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY and STRENGTH. This 
machine sews eqnally well on all fabrics; muslin, cot- 
ton, linen, woolen cloth, etc.; from the finest SWISS 
MUSLIN up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or 
LEATHER, It finishes its own work, which is more 
durable than any fabric, runs at a quicksr rate of speed 
than any other, is very simple in its sarod 
understood, and wit Wo aed manvgement NEVER 
GETS OUT OF ORDE 


OFFICES. 
495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 171 Su- 
perior Street, Cleveland: 115 Lake Street, Chicago; and 
all the principal eities and towns in the United States. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. geg 


89-4 
A GOOD CHANCE. 
LARGE, HANDSOME PIANO FORTE is offered 
for sale at a n, To those who desire to get a 
good article for the use of members of their family prac- 
ticing music, this is a most desirable chance, as the 
instrument will be sold almost on the same terms as & 
a good melodeon would cost. Address for terms, 
MRS. JOHN KEYES, 


84-4t ; 59 Congress 8t., Detroit. 
THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 
OL SALE at 


























14 PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 


W. E, BRAMAN & CO.’S 


FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 





PRICE, $40. 


The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE, 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
poten: A assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were ot 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines. Yet they know there are really good 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and keep 
in order than can he spared from other duties. e 
have submitted this machine to the critical jrégmen: 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put. it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ew- 
p nsiwe machines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1, In its simplicity of construction and “action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8. In the ease with which one may learn to use i 
from its working equally well whichever way the whe 
is turned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools, both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” asi n 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are —s invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send for a circular containing full des- 
cription of it, 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM, D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merritt Buioox, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 381, 28-ly Detroit, Mich, 


RINCE & CO’S 





Pp 





IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 


Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &¢. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. : 


GEO. 4. PRINCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS :—87 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake Cet Spe Oe Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, 8t. Louis, Mo,, Ph. P, Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & §. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 


Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 


wo fee] confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in aor part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same a of i 6, provided the injury is 

used by accident or design. 
aw GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ge Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Ca: " 21-60 


FARM FOR SALE. 
OFFER FOR SALE a farm consisting of 


Four Hundred and Seventy Acres, 


In the town of Cannon, Kent County, Michigan. Two 
hundred and fifty acres of this Farm are improved, and 
ail under good fence. There are two good barns, a 
ood frame dwelling house, and @ good orchard. The 
“arm is well watered by spring brooks; soil oak vw a 
ing of the best quality, and lies within a mile of Lap- 
hamville, a depot station on the line of the Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo. ores ee on terms 


le. A to > 
we" ely Cannon, Kent Co., Mich. 








ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
At ANGERS, France. 

HE PROPRIETOR OF THESE NURSERIES, the 
T most extensive in the world, has the honor to inform 
his numerous friends and the spelre that his Catalogue 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seed- 
ling Fruit Stocks, &c., for tre gopsees season, is now 

P 





ready and at, their disposal. Apply te 
BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
40-8toam 51 Cedar Street, New York. 











RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS NOW COMPLETE 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
; 443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
Volume 4,and Last, of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION 

Edited with copious Notes and bs yom filustrating 
the History and phy. Herodotus, from the 
most Ancient Sources of information; and embody- 
ing the Chief Results, Historical dnd Ethnographical 
which have been obtained in the progress of 
form and Hieroglyphical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. Ac, 
Assisted by Ool. Sir Hurry Rawson and Sir J. Write 


KINBON. 

WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS.” 
4Vols. 8vo. + -*+ «© + -« Price $2 50 each, 
From the Boston Recorder. 

“Every scholar knows the value of Herodotus, the 
‘Father of History,’ and that his writings afford an ad- 
mirable text for commentary upon the remotest histori- 
cal antiquity. The version by Rawlinson is excellent, 
and the illustrated matter rare and rich, beyond prece- 
dent in the editions of Herodotus.” 

From the Century. 

“The work will doubtless long hold the place of the 

Standard Translation of the first of Greek historians.” 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

“Next to the [liad and the Odyssey, Herodotus has 
been pronounced the greatest effort of Greek literary 
sega one the perfectiou of epic poetry, the other 

he perfection of epic prose. Che notes throw much 

light upon the text, anu make what might otherwise 

seem obscure to the modern reader clear and intelligible.” 
From the Rochester Democrat, 

“It is now universally admitted that there is no more 
reliable authority in all matters where the truth was at- 
attainable to a sincere lover of koowietye. and to the 
most patient and laborious research. ence it has 
never been possible for his writings to grow old, Though 
published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, they are 
as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
elegant Greek mind bestowed upon the nine béoks, of 
which they are composed, the names of the nine muses,” 

From the Cincinnati Press, 

“The labors of Professor. Rawlinson—clearing up, 
explaining, correcting, marking distinctly the line be- 
tween the reliable and the doubtful, and over all pour- 
ing a flood of interesting and valuable learning— make 
up a compound, which, to the scholar or the general 
reader, will want none of the elements of interest or 
instruction. 

From the Universalist Quarterly. 

“Modern scholarship has produced few works of a 
more inviting nature than this. Especially wel 
will it prove to those who would lay a broad and secure 
foundation for historical learning.” 

From the Charleston Christian Advocate, 

“We read the book with wonder. _It is like a fable to 
see so closely connected and probable a_history disen- 
tombed after a burial of ages, as that is, by which Her- 
odotus is here illustrated or explained, corrected or cor- 
roborated. What is especially gratitying in this new 
connection between sacred and profane history, is to 
find that the Hebrew record sare perfectly reliable when 
narrating facts where the history of that people touched 
zhat of other nations.” 


unei 








D. A. & C. have Just Published, 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF 
ZOUAVES. By Gen Cler. Translated from the 
French 1 vol. 12mo. Gloth, $1. 

THE EBONY IDOL. By a Lady of New England. 1 
vol., 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
ley. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $1. 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus C. Bene 

dict. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE, By 
Harland Coultas. 1 vol.,8vo. Price $1. 

BERTHA PERCY; or, L’EsPerance. By Margaret 
Field. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S NOTES ON NURS- 
ING. 1 vol, 12mo. Cloth. Price, 25 cents; Paper 


15 cents, 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols, 12mo. Price, $2. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK 
THERE Price $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Ev- 
erett. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with a Journey 
through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of Manchoria, 
Kamschatka, and Japan. By Perry McDonough Col- 
lin. 1l-vol.,12mo. Cloth. 38 


THE CHILD'S ILLUSTRATED 


SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK, 


The Most Perfect and Desiruble Work 
of the kind ever issued. 

ONTAINING FORTY-FIVE LESSONS, WITH AN 

ORIGINAL AND Newty EnGravep Cut, made ex- 
pressly for, and adapted tu each lesson. This work has 
been prepared by the able author of the Explanatory 
Question Book for Adults and the Youth's Scripture 
Question Book on the New Testament, and marks an 
era in text books for children in advance of anything of 
the kind hitherto published. The beautiful engraving 
at the head of each chapter—the questions and answers 
carefully written out in parallel columns—and the origi- 
nal hymn with which each subject closes, gives this book 
unquestioned pre-eminence over all othcrs in the mare 
ket. By all who have seen it, this work is pronounced 
a gem of excellence, and destined to a wide and unusual 
sale. Pastors and parents, superintendents and teachers 
will find in this 


Child’s Illustrated Question Book, 


all that can well be desired as a manual of instructian 
for the sabbath Schvol or the “little ones at home.” 
Price 12 Cents, 


HENRY HOYT, 
42-4t 9 Cornhill Boston. 
For sale fh Detroit by RAYMOND & LAPHAY, 


HIGBY & STEARNS’ 
NEUTRAL 


SULPHITE OF LIME, 


Fer arresting Fermentation in 


CIDER, 


AND PRi SERVING IT SWEET. 


Put.up in bottles containing sufficient for one Barrel 
of forty gallons, with directions for use. 


Price 50 Cents, 
For sale by all Druggists. Prepared by 


HIGBY & STEARNS, Chemists, 
87-2m Detroit. 


ALL WHO WANT PAYING EMPLOYMENT 


yey engage without delay, in canvassing for the 
New Agenws Books of the Auburn Pube 
lishing Co. If you will only send us your address— 
an easy thing—we will return you, tree, our Coufi- 
dential Circular, containing fu!l particulars of the 
business—its profits. and how to conduct it. The infor- 
mation, while it will cost you nothing, will offer to all 
competent applicants, a business worth from $1000 to 
$1500 a year, It is free from risk, and any one 
esn follow it in his own town or county. It is 
now mayenally good, Will you try it? If so, address 
42-4t . G. STORKE, Auburn, N. ¥. 


DELAWARE GRAPE VINES. 
Saoeas transplanted vines from open ground, with 


from 6 to 10 teet of wood cut back, $2; Second size, 
$150. Fine plants 


cove 














‘own in large pots under glass, $1.50; 


Second size, $1. Diana, Concord and Rebecca, 50 cents. 
Union Village, Logan, Lydia, &c., $1 to $2. We would 
call the attention of Nurse 


men and Dealers to our large 


gad well grown stock of Delawares, which will be so 


G. & 8. BOALT, 


88-4t* Norwalk, Ohio. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





The Bonsehois. 


“She lookéth well to the ways of her héusehold,and 








6tteth not the bread of idleness.”--PROVERES. 





EDITED BY MBS, L. B. ADAMS. 








UNOLE SAM, 


—— 
BY H. TEWKESBURY, 


A jolly old soul is Uncle Sam— 
A jolly old soul is he, 
With never a wife, but strange to tell, 
With daughters thirty-three!” 
His boundless farm, 
And his strofig arm. 
And his daughters fair to see, 
Have made him the pride, 
From far and wide, 
Of the fearless and truly free. 


‘This Uncle Sam has a giant frame— 
A giant frame has he; 
His pockets are deep, and his purse is lined 
In a manner most fair to see! 
He bounds his lands 
On the shores of either sea— 
By the surf that breaks 
On northern lakes, 
And gulf'waves minstrelsy. 


His daughters so fair 
Are’s royal band— 
One great democracy! 
Who know their true worth, 
Nor kiss the earth 
* To aristocracy! 


The buxom Maine, by eastern shore, 
Dwells with the Granite maid— 
The staid Vermont, with placid brow, 
Reigns "mong the everglades; 
Fair little Rody’s busy hand, 
With Massachusett’s brain, 
Joins with Connecticut to bless 
The rocky eastern main, 


The giant York, with regal mein, 
And “star of empire” crowned, 
With Pennsylwania’s iron arms 
Clasping the world around ; 
The merry maid of Maryland, 
And Jersey's peach like cheek, 
With saucy little Delaware, 
Our grateful praises seek. 


Virginia—mother of the brave— 
Two Carolinas fair: 

Sweet Florida, enwreathed with flowers, 

Georgia, with golden hair, 

Fair Alabama’s heaving breasts, 
Distent with cotton balls, 

The sunny Mississippi's grace, 
Kentucky's cavern walls. 


Louisiana ptessing hard! 
The mouth of Mississip, 
While all the rest delight to take 
The sugar from her lip; 
‘Westward, beneath a lone, lone star, 
Lies ‘Tewas’ wealth untold, 
While California binds them all§ 
With chains of glistening gold. 


Bold Arkansas—a strapping maid— 
Missouwr’e sunny grace, 

With Tennessee, a central gem— 
Ohio's beaming face ; 

The prairies of fair Ilinoia, 
With Jndiana’s plains, 

Vie with Wisconsin’s nodding plumes, 
On fields of waving grain, 


Coy Michigan lies willingly 

In northern lakes’ fond grasp, 
Jowa gives a willing hand 

For all the world to clasp; 
Fair Minnesota, youngest 

Of the peerless thirty-three, 
With Oregon, makes up the band, 

Of the fearless and the free. 


No lovelier band or fairer land 
Blesses the eye of heaven; 

No sisterhood more pure and good 
Earth ever vet hath given. 





Hands and Minds. 


Most women in these days are glad to get 
one home; ,I am one of the lucky number 
blessed with many. I am a teacher “ board- 
ing round.” This way of life affords me many 
privileges that could not be had in any other. 
Among others, I have the chance of being 
one of the most successful gossips in the dis- 
trict. Noteven old.Catty, the black nurse, 
who lives on the town for the sake of being 
handy when wanted, nor wrinkled Rhoda, who 
travels her regular. weekly circuit fulfilling 
her daily appointments at the washtubs of 
the neighborhood aristocracy, ean begin to 
compare notes with me. But it is not to take 
advantage of this position by making any un- 
warrantable revelations, such as gossips some- 
times do make, that I ask for a hearing in the 
Household of the Farmer at this time. I am 
not vain enough to suppose that either my 
personal fare or affairs are of any consequence 
to the public farther than they may lead me 
to make suggestions that may be made gene- 
rally useful, This is what I am about to at- 
tempt. 

T have often wondered why it is that peo- 
ple who are really well educated, many of them, 
make so little use of what they kzow in the 
way that will help them to make life happier 
and better. To be with them at their tables 
and firesides one would suppose either that 
they were not possessed of any intelligence 
beyond what would serve as a passport to the 
good graces of old Catty, or else that they 
kept it as they mostly do their beat books, all 

in fine covers, gilded and clasped, and locked 
upin the parlor, visible only to raro guests 
on rare occasions, while the cook book and 
almanac are considered good enough and all 
sufficient for the family wants in dining room, 
sitting room, nursery and kitchen. It is very 


trying ‘to be obliged to sit and listen:to what 


for instance; the, most common theme for re- 
hearsal and comment” is, the trials the poor 
wife has to endure in consequence of having 
hired help in thé house, if she is so lucky as 
to have any; if not, the sufferings of a neigh- 
bor from the same cause. The unhappy 
mistress of a family where hired help is, lux- 
uriates in her misery by detailing with pain- 
ful minuteness all. the little delinquencies and 
peccadilloes of the unfortunate kitchen Bet- 
ty, as if it was the most delectable relish 
that could be given with every meal. Hus- 
band Ifstens and scowls, and wonders what 
hired girls were made for if they couldn’t be 
made right, and perhaps helps the matter 
along as well as he can by finding fault with 
all the dishes placed before him; whilst the 
children make up their minds that though 
Betty is very useful as forming the bone and 
muscle of home conversation, yet she ought 
to be kicked, and when they get as big as Pa, 
she'll be very apt to catch it, for making their 
mother so much trouble. 

Failing this theme, all the petty trials inci- 
dent to housekeeping are brought up and pa- 
raded like so many tempting viands at every 
gathering around the family table. The sea- 
son now passing has been very fruitful ofsub 
jects for discussions of this sort. Houseclean- 
ing! What does not that word express?— 
What would such people as these Iam writ- 
ing of find to talk about, if housecleaning did 
not come round once in a while? The poor 
Betties would be picked bare to the bones, 
and as to gossip about the neighbors I dare 
not make any conjectures, though it’s my pri- 
vate opinion that there wouldn’t be much left 
of either gossip or neighbors by the end of 
the year. It would turn out very much like 
the Kilkenny cat fight. But this houseclean- 
ing is a perfect Godsend. How the good wo- 
men can talk now! . What a refreshing time 
it is! Never was house so dirty in the world 
before, and never before had housekeeper such 
a time cleaning. There was dust under the 
carpets, there was dust on the shutters, and 
flies had specked the ceilings and the window 
sashes to such a degreé that the one had to be 
whitewashed. three times over, and the.others 
scrubbed with soap till every particle of the 
paint was taken off. There was no help for 
it. The whole house hasto be kept in a chaos 
of confusion and uproar for at least a week— 
sometimes two. The longer it lasts the lon- 
ger are we treated to the particulars of how 
it was ‘done, as the meal times‘come round, or 
we are gathered about the evening lights when 
the day ig-over. ~~ Ragen 

Now seriously I want to know if our minds 
ought not to be in better business than for- 
ever tattling about our hands? What if they 
do havé to work? We \nedd not bé always 
telling of it, and ‘dwelling on trifling house- 
hold matters, and thé petty faults of others, 
as if they were the main things to be thought 
of in life.” What are our minds and educa- 
tions given to us for if not ‘to help as make 
life pleasant? And how are they to do any- 
thing towards making it pleasant if they are 
to be forever smothered under kitchen rub- 
bish, dusty carpets and scrubbing brushes? 
A’ good many housekeepers that I know, 
who are going on in this way from one year’s 
end to another, are well educated women, 
and might be shining examples of intelligence 
and refinement for their families and neigh- 
bors, if they would give their minds the same 
chance in the. world of home that they do 
their hands. It seems as though they think 
that the moment they get married and go to 
housekeeping they have no more use for ei- 
ther intellect or education. I think other- 
wise; and as your paper may possibly go into 
some such families, I simply throw out these 
hints for their benefit: Think of it. mothers, 
Can not you rise above the trifling annoyan- 
ces of your household affairs once in a while 
and let your mind speak of other things.— 
Leave Betty with her mop and cookstove in 
the kitchen, and consider that if a fly did light 
on your immaculate window curtains it is not 
necessary to tell of it. The world don’t care 
a fig aboutit, nor do those you are so eagerly 
telling it to—I for one.’ SILENCE. 





Queen Victoria and Her Family. 


Mr. Siddons recently delivered a lecture on 
the above subject at the Spingler Institute, 
New York. The lecturer, who was introdu- 
ced by Rev. Dr. Gorham ‘D. Abbott, com- 
menced an eulogium on the first of his Royal 
subjects, in her several relations as daughter, 
wife and mother, After a glance at her gen- 
ealogy, an allusion to the general popularity 
of women as rulers in England, and to the 
disappointment of the British people on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, Mr. Siddons 
stated that Queen Victoria was expressly ed- 


these people call.éofvétsation: At the table, | 


with \a view to her {ature position, » » | 
When. very young, she was,rieketty and 
weak in the ankles,-and'somé apprehension ex- 
isted that she might inherit a mental infirmi- 
ty of George the Third, Healthy training 
prevented ‘this: She was brought tp at the 
sea side, at Ramsgate, her ankles pumped on, 
and ‘sea bathing resorted to. She rode on 
horseback, visited the poor, béing supplied 


with money for the purpose of relieving them. | 


She was a very benevolent Princess; when 
she rode abroad, her purse, however plethoric, 
always returned empty.. She had a good ap- 
petite, which she retains to this day. Her in- 
tellectual and moral education was as sound 
asher physical one. Her mother carefully in- 
culcated in her a love for the Protestant reli- 
gion; German was almost her nursery lan- 
guage; she learned French and Italian pet- 
fectly, and knew a little Spanish. She was 
also an accomplished musician and vocalist. 

At tho age of 18, on June 20, 1837, she 
became queen, in consequence of the death 
of her uncle, William IV.’ The lecturer de- 
scribed the assemblage of the privy council, 
and read her majesty’s speech to them, in 
which she declared her love for, and devotion 
to, the British constitution. Twenty-three 
years have elapsed since that time, and in no 
one instance has she swerved from it. She 
was fortunate in her ministers. The agree- 
ability, tact, good taste and worldly knowl- 
edge of Lord Melbourne were deservedly eu- 
logized. He and the Duke of Wellington 
proved excellent advisers to the young Queen. 
They dined with her every day, and being 
old gentlemen, would sometimes drop asleep 
over their wine, when she would tickle their 
noses. Very soon Lord Melbourne thought 
it advisable that she should be married, and 
on his stating it in diplomatic language, she 
did not understand him and replied: “ Let 
me have the Duke of Wellington!” Expla- 
nations being offered, she objected severally 
to her cousins of Cumberland and Cambridge 
and suggested “poor Albert.” It proved a 
happy choice, as the young Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg and Gotha possessed all the qualifi- 
cations necessary to make an excellent hus- 
band 

He had a good understanding, and knew 
his wife’s weak points. It was said that the 
Queen manifested a penchant for Lord Elph- 
instone, but objections being raised to such a 
mattiage, he received the government of 
Madras, to get him out of the way. On the 
Queen’s union with Prince Albert, it was pro- 
posed to give him a yearly income of £60,000, 
but on the motion of Joseph Hume, it was 
reduced by one-half. The young couple 
started in life with a mutual income of $650,- 
000. It was not too much; they brought up 
their family on it without calling for a sepa- 
rate allowance for any of them, Mr. Siddons 
described the coronation and enumerated the 
remarkable men there assembled, telling an 
anecdote of Marshal Soult and Lord Hill, old 
foes, who met on that occasion. 

He then depicted a day in the qheen’s life. 
She rose at half past six in the summer, and 
seven in the winter, and always walked abroad, 
returning to morning prayers and breakfast, 
at which she ate heartily, and subsequently 
spent balf an hour in the nursery,’ She next 
received the master of the household, and de- 
cided what invitations should be accorded for 
the day, and then visited her aviary, mevage- 
rie, aquarium, or stables. She was passion- 
ately fond of horses, and a good rider. At 
eleven she accorded an audience to the Sec- 
retary of War, the Home and Foreign Secre- 
taries; at twelve she received general visitors; 
lunched at one, when she drank Alsop’s pale 
ale, At three she entered her carriage, or 
rode on horseback, either visiting or on some 
errand of charity, An anecdote was related 
of her’ kindness and liberality. toward Mrs. 
Warner, the actress. ‘The Queen gave a me- 
dal to Florence Nightingale. Returning from 
her drive or ride, her Majesty dined in State, 
which was rather a dreary affair, no conversa- 
tion being allowed. “Bat that over, etiquette 
was dismissed; in the drawing room the Queen 
played on the piano, and indulged in German 
games. At 11 she retired, 

The Queen appeared fond of American la- 
dies; the lecturer knew the wife of a New 
York editor who. had danced in the same 
quadrille with her. Of the Prince of Wales 
@ very erroneous impression prevailed. He 
was neither dull nor stupid, but a youth of 
the noblest disposition and splendidly educa- 
ted. Like his mother, he appeared ricketts 
and delicate in youth; it was feared that he 
might not survive. He carried his head a 
little on one side now. He spoke French, 
German, Italian and Spanish with fluency, be- 
side being a good Greek and Latin scholar.— 
He was well aéquairited with Jaw and the fine 
arts, a good scholar theoretically, ‘and a goos 








ucated by her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 


horseman; no wall or brook ever stop 


him when on horseback; he was what is tech- 
nically termed “a bruising, rider.” , He dan- 
ced’ enormously, fiké most of the English 
youths of theday, and was always guided by 
personal appearance in his choice of partners. 
The lectute terminated with an allasion to 
the friendly relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, which he thought the 
Prince’s visit would still further establish. 


Noted People of the Bible, 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 





NUMBER THIRTY-ONE. 
Ichabod’s Mothéer.—Someétimes the inspired 
story draws aside the curtain, and gives us 
merely a glance of moving scenes and passing 
characters, leaving us deeply interested and 
longing for more. We are not even told the 
name of Phinehas’ wife; we may. easily know 
however that she was.an honorable exception 
to the general corruption of the times. When 
the news came of Israel’s defeat, and of the 
death of her husband, whom, bad as he was, 
she loved, she took her bed. Her pains came 
fast upon her, and she was delivered of a son. 
Little delight did she take in an event which 
otherwise would have filled her with joy.— 
The attendant women tried to cheer her up, 
but her thoughts were on the departed glory 
of their country, and she exclaimed, “ Galéh 
Chabod.” She sunk away and went off in 
fainting fits. Before she departed she named 
her child, calling him I-chabod, ‘ where is the 
glory.’ When Rachel died, a similar death, 
she called the child Ben-Oni, ‘ The son of my 
sorrow,’ but this unselfish woman forgot her 
own sufferings, in the public calamity, and 
celebrated the loss of the ark in the doleful 


name. 
The glory indeed had departed from Israel 


but not forever. It was a bold and sacrile- 
gious act to carry the ark containing the ta- 
bles of the covenant and the golden pot with 
manna, to the field of battle. It was an at- 
tempt to force God either to support their 
arms, or allow the symbol of his presence to 
be disgraced. He did neither. He allowed 
the ark indeed to be borne off in triumph, but 
he maintained its honor in the enemy’s land. 
Great was their rejoicing when they laid their 
hands on the symbol, before which the wa- 
ters of Jordan had parted, and the walls of 
Jericho fallen, and which had consecrated 
their enemy’s fame for more than three hun- 
dred years. In triumph they carried it to 
Ashdod, and set it up in the temple of Dagon. 

Some of my young readers may wish to 
know what kind of an idol Dagon was, Most 
of them have heard of the fabled Siren of the 
Latins, and the mermaid of modern times,— 
with the head, arms and bosom of a beauti- 
ful lady, she terminated in a fish below, She 
could be seen on a rock on some dangerous 
coast where she fascinated the sailors with 
unearthly music, and drew them on to certain 
destruction. riaitt 

Few of the children who read the Farmzr 
need to be told ‘that such a being never ex- 
isted. About twenty years ago a story went 
the rounds of the papers that one had ‘been 
captured alive’ off the’coasts of Ireland, and 
ten years later, Barnum exhibited the remains 
of one, in his museum; but the former proved 
a fabrication, and the latter a cheat. It was 
simply the fore part of a monkey ingeniously 
united to the tail of a fish. In ancient times 
such a being was not only believed to inhabit 
the sea, but also to possess much power both 
on land and water, — 

To this deity the Philistines had a temple 
and an image in more than one of their cities. 
The next morning after the ark was set up in 
the temple at Ashdod, the priests found the 
image of Dagon prostrated on the floor.— 
They set .it up again in its place and, as some 
think, secured it against the wall, by staples 
round the neck and wrists. At all events, the 
next morniag it was not only down, but de- 
prived of head and hands. Their terror at 
this event was soon increased to consterna- 
tion, whem they | found a strange and loath- 
some epidemic upon them. We do not 
know exactly the charagter of the disease, but 
it seems to have been some kind of bloody 
flux, accompanied, as it advanced, with a hor- 
rible form of gravel. From the 78th Psalm, 
we learn that it was considered disgraceful 
as well as painfil ‘and dangerous. This 
plague gave the Israelites time to recover 
from their defeat. Otherwise their enemies 
would have collected their forces once more, 
and ravaged the whole country. 

The Philistines were convinced that this 
sudden plague was occasioned by the pres- 
ence of the ark of Jehovah, Still they’ were 
loath to give up so valuable a trophy, So 
they endeavored to evade the evil, by shifting 
it round from town to town. But wherever 
it ‘came, it brought an increase of the plague. 
Besides their misfortanes were heightened by 





the sudden appearance among them of great 


—————___. 


hordes of animals of the rat kind, which wast- 


d their fields and infested their houses,— 


They stood out for half a year, but at the end 
that.time, by the advice of their wise men, 
they, resolved to send it home, 

There were still some among them who 
maintained that their misfortunes eame by 
chanée, and not by divine providence, So 
they fixed a plan that it might be tested 
whether these visitations came by an over. 
ruling power, or in the ordinary course of 
events. They yoked up a pair of cows, 
which had ever worked and hitched them to 


,|@ cart: If they would draw quietly, and 
take the main road leading to Beth Shemesh 


in the territory of Israel, they would admit 
that it was the hand of God. But should 
they prove unruly, or take any other road 
they would conclade otherwise. To make 
them more unlikely to go, they took cows 
which had calves, and. shut the young up at 
home. According to the sign, the animals 
took the highway to Beth Shemesh; al- 
though they kept lowing to show that they 
remembered their young, still they never de 
viated from the way. The lords of the Phil- 
istines followed them all the way in hopes that 
they might either prove restive, or turn off 
the road, but they did neither, till they crossed 
the line. 

With unspeakable joy the inhabitants saw 
their ark returning, but their joy was shortly 
afterwads turned to mourning. Having the 
hardihood to look into the ark, and probably 
to purloin the golden pot containing the man- 
na, as Paul tells us Heb. 9, 4, that it once was 
there, and we find from I. Kings 8, 9, that it 
was afterwards missing, they were struck with 
a plague which spread death or mourning 
among them all. In our translation it says 
he smote of the people fifty thousand and 
three score and ten men. In the Hebrew it 
is, ‘He smote among the people seventy men, 
also fifty thousand men.’ I suppose seventy 
men were killed on the spot and this struck 
the rest, about fifty thousand in number, with 
terror and threw them into mourning. The 
ark was then taken to Kirjoth Jearim, where 
it remained till the time of David. 





The Prince’s Ball at New York. 


[The World thus speaks of the appearance 
of the ladies and gentlemen at the ball given 
in honor of the Prince of Wales, on the vc- 
casion of his visit to that city:] 

Nothing could be more preposterously ab- 
surd than the flunkeyish insanity of some of 
our edtemporaries to describe the dresses 
worn by the ladies. This sort of thing is 
done in London, in a perfectly legitimate and 
proper manier, in the case of the ladies who 
appear at court festivals, and such occasions. 
The ladies have a certified and patent posi- 
tion; they are a part of the machinery of 
government—their incomes, ages, pedigrees 
and social status are known, and the details 
of their dress are furnished by the modists 
who manufacture them, and‘ are communica- 
ted to the public with the same precision and 
accuracy that the rig of the new ship of war 
is described. But with us to do this, is a 
piece of sheer impertinence, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, only exhibits the utter igno- 
rance and puppyism of the infatuated being 
who attempts it. To stand with pencil and 
note-bood in hand, and make an inventory of 
a lady's dress as she enters a ball-room, is an 
employment which we can not conceive of 
any human being in th shape of a man des- 
cending to, and to attempt to make a descrip- 


‘tion from memory would only lead to the 


most ridiculous blunders, like that committed 
by the artist of Harper’s Weekly, for exam- 
ple, who represents the Prince of Wales danc- 
ing at the Academy of Music in ashort tunic, 
buttoned tight up to the chin, witha broad 
ribbon across his breast, and a star suspended 
from his button-hole. His royal highness 
wore an ordinary evening dress, such as Brown, 
Jones and Robinson wore, and the only thing 
by which he was distinguished was the blue 
ribbon of the garter, which he wore beneath 
his coat, and which was only visible when 
you stood in front of him. 

The ladies, as a matter of course, were all 
superbly costumed; the splendid variety of 
their dresses was a marvel to behold, and 
showed the infinite resources and inventive 
genius. of our modistes. Of the sixteen hun- 
dred ladies at the ball there were not two 
costumed alike. The different shades of tints, 
the purple, the orange, the pearl, the mauve, 
the érimson, the violet, the gold, the green, 
the ultra-marine, the deep black and the pure 


[white were mingled together like the tints of 


the rainbow, constantly changing, making 
new ‘combinations and prodacing new effects, 
like ‘the . turning: of ‘ay kaleidoscope. Then 
‘theté tere the marvels’ of téxtayes, silks, sat- 
ing, velvets, laces, tulle, mushin, embroideries, 





gold cloth, silver cloth, cashmeres, merinos, 
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camel's hair, and those wonderful webs from 
Indian looms, whichc¢ows lap up, mistaking 
them for dew, when they ‘are spread upon the 
grace to bleach. There was nothing curious, 
and rich and rare, which human patiencd, in- 
ventive genius and skilled labor has ever pro- 
duced for female adornment which was not 
worn on the occasion. s 

Describe them, quotha! Describe the au- 
rora berealis. p 

The men are easily disposed of. They all 
wore black coats, waistcoats and trowsers.— 
There was a perfect democracy of dress.— 
The Duke of Newcastle dressed like anybody 
else. “Lord Lyons wore nothing different 
from the secretary of an insurance company. 
Somebody has published the fact that these 
noblemen wore no orders of any kind. There 
was a very good reason forit. Neither of 
them have any to wear. Earl St. Germains 
is a K.C.B., and he wore the red ribbon of 
the order across his heart; but all the rest, 
like the little colt in the nursery rhyme, 
“went bare, went bare.” We saw several gen 
tlemenu there whose incomes exceed a million 
of dollars a year, and they lookea like poor. 
men living on limited salaries, The women 
had the advantage of them in being able to 
dress in a manner to correspond with their 
rent roll or their bank account. There were 
some distinguished-looking gentlemen who 
wore little bits of ribbon, with sma!l medals 
attached, on the breast of their black coats 
Professor Morse. was one of the decores, and 
we observed a stately looking old gentleman, 
tall and venerable, with a small black velvet 
skull-cap on his head, and a gouty walk, who 
had three little gold ornaments hanging upon 
his breast; he came in with a stately-looking 
lady of most queenly presence leaning upon 
his arm; she wore a dazzling profusion of 
diamonds and pearis, and was as gorgeous as 
an Indian princess, but we could not learn 
who they were. They were somebody, of 
course. That kind of a show could not be’ 
simulated—it was real in its kind, let it-be 
what it might. 





Fanny’s Sin and Sorrow. 
BY META LANDER. 


It was one of the sweetest May mornings 
T ever saw. The little robins seemed crazy 
with delight, if you could judge of their emo- 
tions by the exuberance of melody which 
gushed from their tiny throats. They would 
hop from twig to twig, and then pause, and 
looking ap into the cloudless sky, would trill 


away as if there was no such thing as sorrow 


underneath those blue heavens. Fair pearls 
shone brightly on the bosoms of a thousand 
violets, as they modestly lifted up their heads, 
The trees were bursting into rosy bloom, and 
everyti ing looked joyous. 

Nay! not everything; for in an arbor cov- 
ered with the trailing arbutus, sat little Fanny 
Merton, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
The very brightness.of the morning seemed 
to cast a deeper shadow over her young 
spirit. Her thick, auburn curls hung round 
a pale, sad face, such as you do not often see 
in childhood. To explain her sorrow we 
must go back a little. 

Just one week.ago to-day she had played 
in this same arbor with her sister Isabel, a 
sweet child about five years old. They had 
picked fair nosegays, and run up and down 
the garden walks till they were tired.» Then 
Fanny said, “We will have my.pretty Pinkie 
to play with.” You must know that Pinkie 
was @ large doll with.the bluest eyes and the 
reddest cheeks, and the yellowest flaxen hair. 
They played go and-eee for some time, and 
then Fanny said she was going to haye arun, 


and left Pinkie in Isabel's charge. The little’ 


play mother felt very grand, and for a time 
was as careful of dolly as need. be. But un- 
fortunately she began to wonder what her 
eyes were made of, and whether she could 
really see. And being no more heroic than 
many other children under a similar tempta- 
tion, she yielded to her curiosity, and begav 
to experiment upon’Pinkie’s eyes with a large 
pin. She worked away most diligently till, if 
she had had doubts whether she could see 
before, she had made it certain that she would 
never see again. Both her eyes were put out, 
Poor Pinkie was stone-blind.~ Isabel sat 
wondering at the change which a single pin 
had wrought, when Fanny came suddenly 
bounding back, exclaiming, “ Have you taken 
good care of my darling?” 

It must here be said that a hasty temper 
was the great fault of Fanny. When any- 
thing erossed her will or vexed her, she 
would give way to violent anger. Hergen- 
tle mother had talked and prayed with her 
on the subject a great many times, but in 
vain. Her temper grew more and more un- 
controllable. When she saw what :had hap- 
pened to Pinkie, she. seemed beside herself 
with passion. “You naughty, wicked girl,” 





sh2 said over again and again, and striking 
poor Isabel several times, she pushed her. 
down with great force. Now there happen. 


Led to be-a rustic seat of stone on one side of 


the arbor, and in falling, Isabel bit hor dear: 
little -head against a sharp corner of that 
stone. She shrieked and then lay perfectly 
still. Fanny whose passion was cooled when 
she saw what she had done, tried to lift her 
up, but could not succeed. So she stood at 
the entrance of the bower, and screamed, till 
her mother, hearing the sound, came running 
out... When she saw her darling: lying pale 
and insensible on the ground, she gave an in 
quiring look to Fanny, who sobbed out, “I 
pushed her down, mamma.” ‘Taking the poor 
child in her arms, her mother earried her 


‘gently into the house, and laid her upon the 


bed. Dr. Chancey soon came, but his very 
serious. look and tone sent a chill to the 
hearts ofall. And oh! what a sorrowful 
time it was for Fanny! She was not allowed 
to go into the sick room, so day after day 
she wandered about the house with a heavy 
burden at her heart. Sometimes she would 
stand for a long time at the room door, listen- 
ing to the low moaning within, or caressing 
Isabel’s pretty kitten, which seemed to under- 
stand something of the cause of this unhap 
piness. Fanny scarcely saw her mother, and 
whenever she met her father, he looked so 
sorrowful that it only added to her self-re- 
proach and misery. All this time Isabel lay 
in a high fever, sometimes raving in delirium, 
and sometimes in a heavy stupor. 

On this fair morning of which I have spok- 
en, the doctor had said that Isabel must die. 
Faany heard him say this, and running down 
the garden into the bower, she cried out, “O 
Isabel! my darling Isabel! And I haye kill- 
ed her. I wish I was.dead.” Not long after 
her mother came ont, and taking her little 
hand, said, “ Come, my child, and see your 
sister once more.” 

Her solemn voice made Fanny tremble, 
but she walked silently along, and then fol- 
lowed her mother into the chamber. ‘There 
lay her little playmate as white as a lily, and 
gaspiog feebly for breath. Her blue eyes 
were wide open, but she recognized no one. 
Fanny stood at the side of the bed choking 
with grief, Isabel’s breathing grew fainter 
and fainter, and at last the little bosom ceas- 
ed. its fluttering. ‘The spirit.had departed. 

In a day or two, a black dress was put on 
Fanny, and she was led into the parlor, Up- 
on the table rested a small coffin, and in that 
coffin lay all that remained to her of Isabel, 
covered with white buds and flowers. She 
looked at her in silence, but when she stoop- 
ed to kiss her lips, and found how icy cold 
she was, she broke into loud crying. But 
all her grief could not give her back her sis- 
ter. 

It was a sad procession that followed that 
silent form to its last resting-place. Fanny 
wondered how the sun could sbine go bright- 
ly, and the birds sing so gaily when little Is- 
abel was dead. She looked around as if she 
almost expected some black cloud to enshroud 
everything, “I never want to see Pinkie 
again,” she said to herself. “TI shall never, 
never be happy any more. And it was all my 
wicked temper. I am afraid God will uot let 
me go to heaven with Isabel.” And she burst 
into fresh weeping. 

As they let down the coffin into the grave, 
all were sorrowful, and the father and moth- 
er were almost broken-hearted; but saddest 
and bitterest of all was the grief of the un- 
happy child who had caused this anguish.— 
Fanny never forgot this lesson. In moments 
of sudden temptation, she would seem to see 
her sister’s pale face, and the angry look or 
word was stayed. 





The Quaker and the Bully. 


A genuine bully called upon. “Friend” 
ayowedly to thrash him. 

“ Friend,” remonstrated the Quaker, knock- 
ing aside his visitor’s:fists, “ before thou . pro- 
ceedest to chastise me, wilt thou take some 
dinner?” Jost) 

The bully was a glutton, and at once con- 
sented, washing down the solids with strong 
ale. He rose up again to fulfill his original 
errand. 

“ Friend,” said the Quaker, “ wilt thon not 
take some punch?” And he supplied abun- 
dance of punch. 

The bully now staggering, attempted to 
thrash his entertainer; but quoth the Quaker: 
“Friend, wilt thou not take a pipe?” 

This hospitable offer was accepted, and the 
bully, utterly weak, staggered across the room 
to chastise the Quaker. The latter opening 
the door and pulling him towards it, thus ad- 
dressed him: 

« Friend, thou camest here not to be paci- 
fied. I gave thee meat offering, but that did 
not assuage thy rage; I gavo thee a drink of- 





fering, still thou wert beside thyself; I gave 
thee a) burnt offering; neither did that suffice; 
now I will try thee with a heave offering.”— 
And with that he tossed him out of doors.— 
That sufficed him. 





Marketing. 
How to Distincuisn Hurtron ARTICLES. 
| 


Q. What’s the price of those Lima beans? 

A. Half a dollar a peck, sir. 

Q. Half a dollar! 

A. Ay, sir—I can’t afford them. cheaper. 

Q. Half a dollar! I wonder people will 
bring such dangerous things into market.— 
They’re the most hurtful things in the world 
—there’s cholera enough in that single peck 
of beans to kill all the people in New York. 
Half ,a dollar!’ Why, good woman, you 
ought.to be prosecuted for selling the cholera. 

A. I must sell something for a living. 

Q. How do you sell those potatoes. 

A. At a shilling a peck. 

Q. Atashilling, eh? Well, that will do— 
that’s not so bad. Potatoes are not danger. 
ous, like the Lima beans. I'll take a peck. 
How do you sell turnips. 

A. Sixpence a peck—cheap as the dirt 
they grew in. 

Q. Eh? Quite reasonable I think. They’re 
very healthy too—only sixpence a peck— 
quite healthy. 

(Proceeds to the next stand.) 

Q. These peaches look very fine. How 
do you sell them? 

W. At a dollar a peck. 

Q. A dollar a peck! 

W. -Exactly, sir. 

Q. Have you the conscience to ask a dollar 
@ peek for peaches? 

W. They cost me three and sixpence—and 
I must make a little profit on them, you 
know. 

Q. A dollar a peck! Don’t you know, 
good woman, that them peaches are chock 
full of the cholera! 

W. Chock full of a fiddlestick! There’s 
no more cholera in them than there is brains 
in your head. 

Q. A dollar a peck! I’m astonished that 
people will expose their lives by eating peaches 
—at a dollar a peck. 

W. Will you accept of a peck as a present? 

Q. What! a peck! accept of a whole 
peck! Why I’m much obliged to you, good 
woman—very much obliged to you—and after 
all I don’t think peaches are so very hurtful 
—especially such five ones, You may put 
them in this basket, if you please. 

W. On second thoughts I won’t let you 
have them. They are just as full of cholera 
now as when I asked a dollar; and I have 
too much regard for your precious life, to 
kill you for nothing. 





Household Varieties. 


—A medium says he can always tell a lady spirit 
from a gentleman spirit, as the former always has 
something to say about courtship and marriage. 

—A widow lady, sitting by a cheerful fire ina 
meditative mood, shortly after her husband’s de- 
cease, sighed out, “ Poor fellow, how he did like a 
good fire’ I hope he has gone where they keep 
a good fire.” 

—Jones the other day, on his way down town to 
pay & “little bill” of Mrs, Jones’ at Stewart’s, thus 
spake: “Before marriage billing and cooing is 
all very fine, but I tell you, sir, that after a man 
has entered into the bonds, the cooing loses its 
charm, and as for the billing it becomes positively 
insufferable.” 

—A New York paper says:—“ The wife of one 
of our wealthiest merchant princes wore a dress 
at the Academy of music ball, the three flounces 
of which alone cost a thousand dollars each. The 
lace used upon the dress was only two hundred 
and fifty dollars a yard.” 

Fowlng and Matrimony.—In 1667, the town of 
Eastham in Massachusetts voted that every house- 
keeper should kill twelve blackbirds and three 
crews, which did damage to the corn;—a vote 
which was annually renewed for some years; and 
in 1695, it was further voted that every unmarried 
man in the township should kill six blackbirds 
and three crows while he remained single; and 
asa penalty for not doing it, he should not be 
married until he obeyed the order. 

A Funeral in Mexwo.—At the funeral of a child 
in Acapulco, the body was dreseed magnificently, 
crowned with roses, and. the table upon which it 
was laid covered with flowers. The table was car- 
ried through the streets with the child on it; three 
or four men and boys walked in front, firing rock- 
ets, and the military band followed, playing the 
gayest music. Regarding the death of children 
as merely, their translation to an angelic existence, 
such an event.among these people is an occasion 
of rejoicing rather than mourning. 





Poisons and Antidotes. 


It not. unfrequently happens that serious 
and distressing results are occasioned by the 
accidental employment of poison, and it oc- 
curred to us that we might possibly do a ser- 


vice. to, some of our readers by presenting 


them with a brief and compendious list of 


the more common poisons and the reme 


dies for them, most likely to be close at 
hand. 

Acids.—These cause great. heat, and sen- 
sation of burning pain, from the mouth down 





to the stomach. Remedies, magnesia, soda, 
pearlash or soap, dissolved in water; then use 
stomach pump or emetica. 
Alkalies,—Best remedy is vinegar: 
Anmmonia.—Remedy, lemon juice or vine- 


gar, afterwards milk’ and water or flax seed 


tea. | 

Alccohol.—First cleanse out the stomach, 
by an emetic, then dash cold water on the 
head, and give ammonia (spirits of harts- 
horn,) 

Arsenic—Remedies, in the first place eva- 
cuate the stomach, then give the white of 
eggs, lime water or chalk and water, char 
coal and the preparations of iron, particulars 
ly hydrate. 

Lead—White lead and sugar of lead. Re- 
medies, alumn, cathartic, such as castor oil 
and epsom salts, especially. 

Charcoal—In poisons by carbonic gas, re- 
move the patient to open air, dash cold water 
on the head and body and stimulate nostrils 
and lungs by hartshorn, at the same time rub- 
bing chest briskly. 

Corrosive Sublimate—Give white of eggs 
freshly mixed with water, or give wheat flour 
and water, or soap and water freely. 

Creosote—White of eggs and the emetics, 

Belladonna, or Night Henbane— Give 
emeiics and then plenty of vinegar and water 
or lemonade. 

Mushrooms, when poisonous—Give emetics 
and then plenty of vinegar and water, with 
doses of either if handy. 

Nitrate of Silver, (lunar caustic) give a 
strong solution of common salt and then 
emetics. 

Opium—First give a strong emetic of mus- 
tard and water, then strong coffee and acid 
drink ; dash cold water on the head. 

Laudanum—Same as opium, | 

Nux Vomica—First emetics, then brandy. 

Oxalic Acid — Frequently mistaken for 
epsom salts. Remedies, chalk, magnesia, or 
soap and water, and other soothing drinks. 

Prussic Acid—When there is time, admin 
ister chlorine in the shape of soda or lime— 
Hot brandy and water. Hartshorn and tur- 
pentine also usefal. 

Snake Bites, §c.— Apply immediately 
strong hartshorn, and take it internally, also 
give sweet oil and stimulants freely—apply a 
ligature tight above the part bitten, and then 
apply a cupping glass. 

Tartar Emetic—Give large doses of tea 
made of galls, Peruvian bark, or white oak 
bark. 

Tobacco—First un emetic, then astringent 
tea, then stimulants. 

Verdigris — Plenty of white of egg and 
water. 

White Vitriol—Give the patient plenty of 
milk and water. 

In almost all cases of poisoning, emetics 
are highly useful, and of those, one of the 
very best, because most prompt and ready, 
is the common mustard flour or powder, a 
tea-spoonful of which, stirred up in warm 
water, may be given every five or ten min- 
utes, until free vomiting can be obtained. 

Emetics and warm demulcent drinks, such 
as milk and water, flax seed or slippery elm 
tea, chalk water, &c., should be administered 
without delay. ‘The subsequent management 
of the case will of course be left to a physi- 
cian.— Hartford Times. 





Household Recipes. 





STEAMED INDIAN PuppiInG.—Two cups fall of 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful of molasses, two 
eggs, one tablespeorful of soda, two cups full of 
Indian meal, one of flour, and one of dried cher- 
ries, currants, or other fruits, all thoroughly mix- 
ed. Have atin dish ready, into which pour the 
batter; set it in a steamer, and cook it an hour 
aud a half. Send it tothe table hot, and serve 
with any good sauce, 

Jounny Cakz.—Two cups full of Indian meal, 
half a cup fall of flour, two cups full of sweet 
milk, one tablespoonful molasses, and one tea- 
spoonfal soda. Bake in a hot oven; it will be 
very light. 

Tomato Piz.—Take ripe tomatoes, scald, skin, 
and take the seeds out, Line the plates with 
paste, and slice on tomatoes enough to cover each 
about as thick as you would for a tart; snice with 
lemon, nutmeg or mace; add a little butter and 
cover with a good puff paste; bake well, and you 
will have a pie good enough for the best man in 
town. 

How Tro Coox Beer Sreak.—The following 
were the rules adopted by the celebrated “ Beef- 
steak Club,” started in England, in 1834; 

Pound well your méat until the fibres break; 

Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coal in plenty; nor a moment leave, 

But turn it over this way and then that, 

The lean should te quite rare—not so the fat. 

The platter now and then the Juice receive, 
Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 
Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat. 

PREPARING PouttTRy For MarxeTt.—We have 
often noticed the careless and slovenly manner, 
and the little attention paid to the external ap- 
pearance of poultry offered for sale in our mar- 
kets; and we have likewise noticed the ready sale 
and higher price where due regard was paid to 
have the skin all sound and clean; the breast not 





dul 


mutilated by a long cut, the shrinking skin ex- 
posing the, drying meat covered with hay seed. or 
chaff; bat well cévered’ over with fat of a rich 
golden yellow. . Much of the poultry.exposed for 
sale has been throtgh the process of stalding to 
facilitate the pioking—this practice should never 
be reported to, It turns the rieh yellow of the fat 
into a tallowy hue, and oftentimes the skin so that 
it peels off, unless very, carefully handled. No 
cnt should. be made in the breast; all the offal 
should be ‘taken out behind, and the cpening 
should be as small as possible; the inside should 
be wiped out with a dry cloth, bat no water should 
be used to cleanse them. With a moist cloth take 
off the blood that may be found upon the carcase. 
In picking, great care should be taken notrto tear 
the 8kin; the wings should not be cut off, but pick- 
ed to the end; the skin of the neck should be neate 
ly tied over it, if the head is cut off. Most people 
like to see the heads of fowls left on—it makes a 
better show. The heads of ducks and geese 
should not be cut off—M. £. Farmer. 











Miscellaneous Enigma, 


Iam composed of 18 letters, 

My 14, 16, 5, 8, 6, 2, is desired by most people. 

My 15 9, 5, 12, 2, is a delicious fruit. 

My 4, 16, 8, 7, is a vegetable. 

My 14, 10, 8, 11, is a beast of prey. 

My 18, 1, 8, 15, 15, 16, the Russian name for 
prairie. 

My 18, 5, 6, 18, is a kind of grain, 

My 9, 15, 10, 12, 2; is a remarkable time. 

My whole was one of the greatest victories. of 
the Revolution. H. W.J., Greenfield. 


Answer to Enigma of Oct. 20,—Eurnratss. 








eae NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
Votume X, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 343 and 445 BROADWAY, 
Have now ready: 
THE 


NEW rraewaprrnss-+ oi CYCLOPAIDIA, 
Vv xX 
Edited by GroraEr Rrenutand Cuarizs A Dana. 


This work is sold to subscribers only. When com- 
pleted, it will form fifteen or sixteen large octavo’ vol- 
umes, each containing from 750 to 800 pages, with a care- 
fully prepared Table of Contents. 

It may be had in volumes, which succeed each other 
at intervals of about three months, The price differs 
according to the binding: 


In Extra Cloth, per vol--.....2.....-.... $8 00 
In Library Leather, per vol..........-.-. 8 50 
In Half Turkey Morocco, black, per vol... 4 00 


In Half Turkey Morocco, black, flexible., 4 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, brown, per vol.. 4 00 
= Fa ot Aa a, — OS i RA : - 
n Fu orocco, antique, gilt edges,...... 
In Full Russia... - ee ee wecwas 5 50 
The Tenth Volume of the New American Cyclopaedia 
contains, among others, the following articles: 
JERUSALEM. By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 
Joun (King of England). By Charles ©. Hazewell, 
ong Boston, Mass. 
ouN Sosieskt. By M. Heilprin, esq , New York. 
Jounson (SamuEL). By Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., 
Middletown, Conn. 
Jones (Jonn Pavt). By Ca. Geo. 8 Blake, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, M 
Jonson (Ben). By Charles 8. Wyman, esq., N. York. 
JuDSON (ADONIRAM). By Rey. 8. CO, Cutting, D.D., 
Rochester University, N. Y. 
JUGGLER. By Charles G. Leland, esq., New York. 
JUNIUS. a illiam L. Symonds, Esq., Portland, Me. 
Jury. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kama (Extsua Kent). By Charles @. Leland, esq., 
New York. 
Kansas, By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 
Kant (IMMANUEL). By Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
wh gi (Joun). By Charles 8. Weyman, esq., New 
ork. 
Kent as —— By Hon. William Kent, New York. 
Kay West. By W. T. Walthall, esq., Spring Hill, Ala. 
Kine Giuree), By Pres. Charles King, LL. D., Colum- 
bia College, N. Y. 
Kuopstocx. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 
Kwnox (Hxnry). By Hon. Charles 8. Davies, LL. D. 
Portland, Me. 
Koron. By Charles Kraitsir, M. D., Morrisania, New 
ork, 


Kosciusko. By Hon. Franeis Schreeder. jr., Paris, 

Lace. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 

LAFAYETTE (Marquis Dz). By Robert Carter, esq. 
New York. 

Larritre (Jaoquss), By Paul Arpin, esq., N. York. 

Laturop (Josepn, D.D.). By Rev. William B. Sprague, 
D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

LavuRENS (Hznry.) By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Laurens (Joun). By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Law Merouant. By Prof. T, Parsons, LL.D., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
water ass. By William E. Green, esq., Boston, 

ass. 

Leap. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper, In- 
stitute, New York. ert oun 

Leap Saxts (Poisonous properties of). By Benjamin 
W. McCreary, M. D. New York. 

Lez (Artuur Henry and Ricuarp Henry). By John 
Esten Cooke, esq , Richmond, Va. 

Legare (HuGH Swinton). By W. Gilmore Simms, 
esq., Charleston, 8. C. 

Lerrsic. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 

Liszt. By Prof. T. Parsons, LLD., Harvard Univers 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

henrnousn. By Capt. W. B. Franklin, U. 8. Topo- 
graphical Engineer, Washington, D. C. 

LirHoGRapPHy. by James Thacher Hodge, esq,, New 


ork. 

Liver. By 8. Kneeland, jr., M. D., Boston. Mass. 

Livingston (Epwarp and Rouerr R.) By Charles H. 
Hunt, esq., New York. 

Loan. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D. Harvard Univere 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lonermn, y 8. Kneeland, jr., Boston, Mass. 

Logaritums. By Prof. Benjamin 8. Hedrick, Cooper 
Institute, Few York, 

Lone Istanp. By Charles R. Rode, esq., New York. 

Loneirups. By Edmund P. Blunt, esq., New York. 

Loo Cuoo Istanps. By Robert Carter, esg., N. York. 

Loxrps (House of). By Prof. T, Parsons, 1 Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass, 

Lorrery. By Piof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lovistana. By Richard S. Fisher, M.D. New York. 

Lovuisvitiz. By J. B. Cochrane, esq. Shelbyville, 


Ky. 

Powwndd: By William L. Greene, e805 Boston, Mass. 

Lunacy. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D. , Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

LunGs. ay E, Brown Sequard, M. D., London, Eng. 

LUsuae { ARTIN). By the Rev. Philip Schaff, M. D., 
Theological Seminary Mercersburg, Pa. 

Lutueran Cuuron. By the Rey, C. Philip Krauth, 
D. D., Philadelphia, Pa 

Linouspure. By OC. W. Button, esq., Lynchburg, Va. 

THE 4SHLAND 


Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
They have taken First Premiums at the World’s Fair, 
Ohio, Pennayloania and Michigan State Fairs. 
HESE Machines are warranted to hulland clean from 
20 to 50 bushels of seed per day. They have been 
long tried and found to be the most reliable and durable. 
These machines, with all the improvements, are made 
only by the subscribers, who hason hand a large number 
for the sonone of ay. ape iv Pikes t 
‘or a circular, and order early. ce from 
$50 to $100. : i 
88 





D. WHITING, 
Manfacturer and Proprietor, 
Ashland, Ohfo. 


CIDER MILL SCREW'S AVD 
; WUTS. 





Weighing 480 er’ oxen point and step. - Price 
. Manufacture 
0808 pair PIPER & WOODARD 
88.6* Clinton, Lenawee county, Michigan. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 





Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs. 


The Detroit market prices for flour are noted as hay- 
ing decliued within the past week nearly 25c per barrel. 
The best red wheat flour is quoted at $4 60@4 70, and 
extra white wheat brands at $4 70@4 80. Very extra 
family flour sells at somewhat higher rates. 

White wheat bardly makes its appearance in market 
at.all, but we see that a single parcel has been offered at 
$110. Redsells at $106. 

The New York market for wheat and flour during the 
past week has been hardly as firm as it was. The re- 
ports by the steamers indicate very little changes, but 
rather that the prices are likely to be quiet for a time. 
The crop on that side has been secured, but still its con- 
dition is such that holders are not inclined to press it 
on the market, consequently a wide margin is left for 
the import of foreign grain. A short time ago we show- 
ed how much was imported from France. This supply 
being cutoff by short crops in that country, added to 
the actual wants produced by the short crop in Great 

“Britain exports must continue from this country, but 
these exports will probably be gradual, and not made 
with a great.rush. Flour in Liverpool is quoted now at 
2836d@30s per barrel. This is equivalent to'$6 84@7 20 
per bbl, now a barrel of our extra flour is worth here $5, 
and its freight and commission to New Yory costs $110, 
and its freight to Liverpool is 80c, duty, commission, in- 

and handling 80¢’ niore, ‘making altogether the 
barrel of flour purchased here at $5, worth $7 25 when 
landed in Liverpool. It will be seen therefore that Liv- 
erpool rates afford no margin for speculative fever here, 

Corn is selling at 42@48c in the street, and the whole- 
sale price is going down. ' 

Oats are plenty at 20¢. 

Butter sells at 12@15c for the best roll. Good crock 
and firkin butter is worth 12c¢. 

Eggs are in demand at 14@15c per dozen, 


The quotations for produce‘are: 


















Extra white wheat flour @ bbl-.......- $5 5 87 
Superfine flour...-...-..+---s0---.---. 47 500 
White wheat, a, #® bush..--....... 112@ 116 
White wheat, No, 1, ® bush.... .-.-. 110@ 114 
Red wheat, No 1..--..--...-... acooee 104@ 107 
Corn in the strect, bush.-.........-.- 04 043 
Corn in store, bush..--.....--..----- «= 049@ 050 
Oata, Dush ...0 2.2. ...6-2-- nce neon eee 019@ 020 
Betts WM edendeds wii -ananomhegiionaran:, 6 055 
Barley, @ cwt -------- -----.-. ----- awe 1 D 125 
Buckwheat flour # 100 ths............ 1 > 200 
Corn meal, @ cwt..--.--------0------- 1 106 
Bran, @ ton ...- ----.--- eee ee02ene--- 9 00@10 00 
Coarse malting ton.........-<- -- 12 00@15 00 
Butter, fresh rol acecwncenceeeeees 018@015 
Butter in firkin per D...-----.....- -- 012@.... 
De oné ke ee smaho seed eeeons 014@ 015 

Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush ...... - 0 0 24 
Common sorts ®@ bush...... 018@ 0 20 

Beans, @ bush ......--.-----.--.-- --- 062@ 065 
Apples, green, best qualities @ bush.. 030@ 0387 
2d quality, @ bush...... 2 040 

Clover seed, ? bush of 60 Ibs.......... 400@ 425 
Timothy seed, per bush.-.-..-..-.-.-. 3 50@ .--. 
Huy, timothy, @ ton....-.--.....--... 8 woe 00 
y, marsh, # ton...--.---.-.- eocees- 5 600 


Live Stock, &c. 

Smith has been killing during the week some of the 
premium cattle which he exhibited at the State Fair, 
and the market is unctuous with fatness. It will pay 
visitors to take a look at some of the quarters he hangs 
up. This week he purchased about forty head of me- 
dium cattle, ranging price from 244@2% per pound live 
weight. The supply of cattle of medium description is 
good. Most of these cattle would weigh when dressed 
from 650 to 750, Sheep keep very steady at the prices 
that have been quoted for the past month, and range 
from $2 50@3 00 per head. Good fair carcasses weigh- 
ing 45@50 pounds bring 5c per pound for the dressed 
mutton. Dressed hogs are offering in market more free- 
ly, and we note purchases on the street of a number 
ranging from $6 25@6 50 per 100 Ibs, Hides are worth 
53¢c, country hides being worth halfa cent more. Lard 
is worth 12c. 

The eastern markets present still less encouragement 
to drovers this week than .they did last. At Albany, 
over 4,400 head had arrived. 250 carloads, or equal to 
five millions of pounds of beef were disgorged by the 
trains. The Boston purchasers are getting cattle at their 
own prices. Of this immense stock only 121 head is re- 
ported from Michigan. The best premium beef only 
brings 5c per Ib live weight, and first quality ranges from 
84%@4c. Sheep in this market are in demand and range 
from $8@5per head. 

The New York market seems also to overflow with 
the multitude of cattle. The numbers for sale this week 
reach 5,800 head. Ofcourse prices are very much down, 
and we note that the market of last Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday is pronounced one of the poorest of the season, 
Ordinary cattle suitable for retail selling at 6@Te por Ib 
New York estimate, and price of the very best does not 
exceed 83@9c. 

Wool. 

The wool market here presents no sales of any conse- 
quence during the week. Atthe east, the markets are 
all very quiet, and purchases are only made to supply 
pressing wants. Holders seem to keep their stock very 
close, under the belief that it will all be wanted before 
the next year’s clip makes its appearance. Prices, 
therefore, remain steady, and the fluctuations to be no- 
ted are very slight and of little consequence. 





Several Detroit City Lot Contracts 


Fo SALE OR EXCHANGE for Bounty Land War- 
rants, or for Wild Lands in any State of the Union, 
or in Western Canada; also a two story, with neoement, 
new brick house and two lots, corner of Seventh an 
Cherry streets, will be sold cheap, as the subscriber is 
preparing to leave Detroit to reside in the country; or 
the property will be exchanged for improved village 
roperty on the line of the Michigan Southern or Mich- 


gan Central Railroad, 
Please address JAMES DALE JOHNSON, 
Post Office, Detroit. 
Or inquire on the premises. 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 
or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agen 
a4-ly fal 


at 93 Main st.,'Bu: ON. Y. 
_ENGERSOLV’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS, 


FOR BALING HAY, Wool, Broom Corn 
Simple, powerful and efficient—is believed to be vd 
best in use. For particulars send for circulars, 

J G. DUDLEY. 
81-tf 93 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 








STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 


The Thoroughbred Bull Baron Balco. 


Baer See was four years old on the 28th of 
uly, k 
Sire, Captain Balco, (imported) 1816 Am. H. B. 
Dam, Fenn by Beaten 8 Am. H. B. 
g. dam Pigeon by Andes, 218 Am. H. B. 
g. g- dam Roan Pigeon by Grazier Cm rp bs H. B. 
g. g. g. dam Roan Pigeon by Reformer 2118 Am. H. B. 
g. g. g. g dam Flower by Mohamk (4492) E. H. B. 
pit £ g g. dam Beauty by Imported Count (1882), 








Reference as to authenticity of the above pedigree 
may be made to Andrew Y. Moore, Esq., former Presi- 
dent of Michigan State Ag. Society, Dr. M. Freeman cf 
Schoolcraft, and James B. On Exq., of Coldwater, 
Branch county, Mich. 8. H. WELT « 

43-8m Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. BALLARD S SONS, 


NILES, MICHs, 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


We OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Buirs and Herrers, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect pedigree with every animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
= — from the most reliable herds in Eng- 
and. 

Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 24-3m 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Offered at Private Sate. 


ge subscriber having been engaged in breedin; 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of: 
fers for sale. An opportuaity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 
quarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger statlion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCO 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf. 








x. 
Detroit, Mich. 


HORSEMEN! 


8 I wish to leave this country, I ofier some great bar- 
ns in stock, to wit: one of the finest JACKS in 
the States, 14 hands less 34 inch in hight, seven years 
ol3, weighing between eight and nine hundred —, 
and for spirits and beauty cannot be excelled; has serve: 
between 50 and 60 mares this season, all of which to all 
sppnerenee are with foal, save in one or two cases. 
will sell cheap for cash, or on one and two years time, 





secured by mor on estate at ten per cent. In 
man 3 oper this jack by his services will pay from $800 
to 310 per year. . 


Also, for sale, one three year od STALLION COLT, 
Kentucky Grey le, dam the celebrated 

Fann ‘Rooker, out of Kenyon Bachuas, he by old Bachus. 

Address soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oakland Co., —— 








HOWB’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. "57 and ‘58. 

FIRST PREMIU M snd no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 

Fair, N. Y., 1859. 

Howr’s Scaxzs ror At Uses, have Great Simplicity 

Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 

on a barn floor, and easily removed. 

‘No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 

friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not leve 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 

or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 

“action or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, wlth account of 

trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 

mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 93 Main st. 
44-ly Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARBISON’S 


IMPROVED MOVABLE COMB 


BEE HIve.. 


PATENTED JANUARY 4 1859. 


— of the advantages which this hive possesses 
ever other hives now offered to the public, are: 
1st. The shape and size; being fifteen inches square 
on the outside, by thirty inches high; conforming to the 
natural habits and requirements of the bee, and econo- 
mizing the animal heat of the colony better than any 
other shaped hive; its syrametzlon’ shape presenting 
a pleasing and ornamental appearance in the Apiary, as 
well as being easily and cheaply constructed. 
2a. The convenient and very efficient mode of venti- 
lating the hive through the graduated chamber, supply- 
ing a sufficient amount of air and excluding the light 
The ease with which all filth that accumulates in 
the hive, or on the bottom board can be cleaned out; 
and moth or worms that may infest the colony may be 
dislodged and destroyed. 
4th. The ease with which access can be had to the in- 
terior of the hive, by the peculiar manner in which the 
door and lid is arrang d; giving free access to every 
part of the hive; and when closed it is free from water 
running into and standing in the joints, as in the case 
where a cap is set in a rabbet or groove. 
5th. The great improvement on frames; combining 
the movable comb principle with the adjustable, or so 
constructing the frames as to suit any sized comb in 
transferring from common hives, by moving the adjusti- 
ble bar up or down, 

6th. The very convenient method of adjusting the 
frame, to secure the proper space between the Sous at 
all times, and fixing them ina perpendicular position 
and retaining them firmly and immovably in their pro- 
per place; and yet being easily removed when desired. 

7th. The general construction ‘of the hive is such as 
to permit the removal of any or all the combs of a hive 
with ease and dispatch, thereby enabling the apiarian to 
increase his stock of bees by division or artificial swarms 
at ansare; he can also supply queenless colonies with 
embryo queens, or combs which contain new laid e 
or young larva, from which they will rear queens. ett 
also affords ample facilities to examine the condition of 
each at any period of the year, and when necessary 
equalize the stores of honey and p llen, by taking combs 
from those having plenty and exchanging with those 
having but a limited supply, thereby ensuring the suc- 
cess of all the stocks in the Apiary. 

8th. The honey board is so arranged as to prevent the 





meen ascending to the spare wd receptacles, where 
@ frequently deposits eggs in combs that should be fil- 
led only witn a pure article of honey. Queens fre- 


quently ascend when openings. are left above the princi- 
os breeding department, and are often lost in removing 
he boxes of honey, thereby endangering the prosperity 


of the entire colony. It permits all n opera- 
tions to. be perfurmed without injuring or killing the 
me, 4 raising up 


all 
eo bee ee not prejudiced, Give it a fair trial.— 

will transfer bees from the old hive into this, and give 
satisfaction or no pay. My hives I pay one dollar for 
making; everything found, timber dressed by machine- 
ry; the first cost don’t vary far from $2.00, well finish- 
ed. County and peweehly rights will be sold at a rea- 

ress 


sonable price. Ad 
20 A. F. MOON, Paw Paw, Mich. 








WE K i CONSTANTLY ON H THK 
iiifferst kinds ot Drain at OO en 


ae 
PENFIELD's, 108 Woodward avenue. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is entire- 
ly unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been omplored. As it’ has lon, 
been in constant use throughout this section, we n 
not do more chan assure. the peers its — is kept 
up to the best it ever bas been, and that it my 3 e relied 
on to do for their relief all that it has ever been found 


*"AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


For all the purposes of a Purgative Meditine. 


For CostrvEnzss ; 
For tHe Curr or DyspPEpPsta; 
For JauNnDIcE; 
For tue Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For H&apDAcHE; 
For tHe Cure oF DyseNnTERY}; 
For a Foun Stomaca; 
For tHe Ovrk or ERYsIPELas; 
For THE PiiEs; 
For tue Cure or Scroruna; 
For atu ScroruLovs COMPLAINTS ; 
For tae Ours of RasuMATISM; 
For Diskasks OF THE SKIN; 
For tue Curs or Liver CoMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy ; 
For toe Cvrk or Terrer, Tumors anp Satt Rasvm; 
For Worms; ! 
For tue Curk or Gout; 
For a Dinner PIL; 
For tHe Cur& or NEURALGIA; 
For PURIFYING THE RLoop. 


They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can cibee from their use in azy quantity. 


Price 25 cts per box; five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent oer gee have lent their names to certify 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them, The 
igeats below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAO, in which they are given; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above oe and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profit on, Demand Ayznr’s, 
and take no others, The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 

PREPARED BY 
DR.I.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 

and by all Druggists every where, 44-3m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S | 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


—AND— 


PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The high and envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Modieines have pegpized for their invaluable 
efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not only un- 
necessary, but unworthy of them. 

IN ALL CASES 
of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and Kidney’s. 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. . 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevai 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers an 
others, who once use these Medicines, will never aftor- 
wards be withoutthem. — 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORRUPT HUMORS, 
DROPSIES, 


Dysrrepsta.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Fever anp Aeug.i—For scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. : 

them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fou.ness or COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Grppmzss, Grave, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

Merouriau Diseasz.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most-powerful preparation of Sarsaparilla. 

NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
Piizs.—The eagpee prema ot these medicines 

was cured of Piles of 85 years’ standing, by the use of 

these Life Medicines alone. ; 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 

RuxvmaTisM.—T hose affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief by the Life Medicines. 

Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 


ngs. 

Scroru.a, or K1nq’s Evit in its worst forms. Ulcers 
ot every description. 

Worms of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 


certain. 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system, 
Prepared and sold b 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 


$85 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 











GIN AS A REMEDIAL AGENT, 
THIS DELICIOUS TONIC STIMULANT, 


SPECIALLY designed for the use of the Medical 
Profession and the Family, | superseded the 
so-called “Gins,” f Apemation “Cordial,” “ Medicated,” 
“Schnapps,” ete., is now endorsed by all of the promi- 
nent physicians, chemists and connoiseurs, as essin 
all oF those intrinsic medicinal qualities ‘tonic an 
diuretic) whieh beleng toon od ye pure Gin, Put 
up in quart bottles and so y all dru rocers, etc. 
whe ‘A.M BININGER & 00,” 
(Established in 1778.) Sole proprietor: 
No. 19 Broad street, N. Y. 
For sale by D. S. BARNES & CO., No. 18 Park 
Row, New Yor 


Our long experiences and familiarity with the require- 
ments of Druaaists, and our superior business facilities, 
enable usto furnish them with choice Liquors for med- 
icinal and family use. 44-ly 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE. 


ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, 

good refereuces, wanted in every State in the 
to sell rights to manufacturers the present hay season, to 
whom & dsome. percentage wiil be given. See de- 
re in present number of the Micnuigan Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and full iculars with recommend- 
ations of the Rake on application post paid to F. G. 
WILLSON, Ontario, near Hamilton, Canada West, who 
is aes gntens Agent for Canadaand the United States. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 
O. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’l Agen 
12-tf Successors to L. D. &, LO, Gaiegs, 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of YEAR 
F ywth and warranted. Also, 8 ving Wha . 
Pc of several kinds, K Philip. 

Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, 


. &e,, at 





ving 
nion, 








oth 





108 Woodward Ave, Detroit, 


Lounsbury & 
Our engraving represents Lounspury & WILLsoN’s 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 
Principle, It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
in front, and run flat upon the ground. The 
thrown off by means of a slide, 
which the traces are hitched. 
The following are some of the advantages claimed for 
ns rag & Willson’s Horse Rake, over those now in 


worked by pulleys, to 


Ist. Cheapness, durability. compactness, 

- 7 to be easily carried to the field upon the shonlder} 

screwsbolts from tie, handice cba be sey as ime 

- n 

smal sp , Pi iransportatt ot can be, packed in very 
oes the work cleaner than any other rake 

poe ng “pa sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 

8d. The teeth merely slide through the stubbl 

not liable to dull or wear at the ints, as the tovelving 

teeth do, by constantly pitching Into the ground, finally 

— too short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


h Ti 
th. The draft is lighter for the ho d th 
easier to the man, who can hold and ane as fast ber 


can follow without stopping, 
5th. It can be ided Setiee than revolving rakes, as 
olted firmly to the head, gives no lost 


the havdles are 
6th. Teeth not so liable to break when catchin -_ 
arf an 


and lightn 


motion. 
as the slide not 
loosens them. only supports, but moves forw: 
t does not wind up, or get entangled in the hay. 
or penning tnlondi i done ty amply pushing 
earne e t 
become expert in twice iz the field. sed wir dag 


ee DESCRIPTION. 
© rake head made of ash, 2 
~~ er long, with Jo oak teeth. hi Sapper cra 
i n. square. and 263g in. long, framed into it. 

C. Ash handles, 13% by 8 in.. and Sx by 2% in., 8 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (2 feet 
high from the ground line when the slide is against the 
head,) and bolted to the head by two % in bolts, 6 in. 
long, which pass through flat braces by 1% in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 

The slide, or stppet, is of light wood, consisting of 
& batten above and below the teeth, % by 23¢ in., with 
six blocks between, 3-16in. thicker than teeth, 4 in, long, 
and put together with strong 234 in. wood screws, put in 
from opposite sides, Board K 1s 4 by 3g in., 4 feet long, 
and fastened to two 3 in. oak studs. 

F. Two small chains, with welded links'% in. long, of 
% in. wire, with pins, or wood screws through the ends, 





hay is | 4-16 b 


Willson’s Horse Rake. 


holds the slide from flyin, 


off the 
9 feet long each, knotte teeth. I. 3g in. ropes 


through the slide and he 
paseing through pulleys H, which are 4 in. diam., Bare 
n. thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of a welded band 
-16 by 13¢ in. iron, lapped to clevis % by 3 in. half- 
be ee iron, and @ X in. pin rivetted through the pulley 
straps. A small 8 hook may be applied to the clevis, or 


pulley strap, to hitch to. smaller si rake f - 
even land 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light yaa 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Place the reins over the shou 
lightly forward on the rod in thewdiens cared tal a 
so that you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the cand to suit the inequalities 
and load up, To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
Rendle, Keeping the horse under good speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
Aahent hey cegecreg A gpe forward, and load again.— 
bende pen beg any will restore the slide te the 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the Sist of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, and afford a better 
— than any other, on aecount of its simple construc- 

on. 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold out 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be.agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approyed of~are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 

One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the Micn1can Farmer, 








ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARRY SHIRLS, ~ = PROPRIETOR. 


’ 
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GRAND HAVEN; MICH. 


A FIRSTCLASS ADVERTISER. 
HENRY S.CLUBB4C®, | 
PROPRIETORS. 
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DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented b 
of Birmingham, Oakland coun 
now being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 
* These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice, 
They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. : 
These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from '150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
uality of clay on his farm, can manufacttire his own 
iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operation. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this e Maker Challenges 

the World! 
At. the present tlme, when thoro 
come @ necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and ch st means of ii mers with a drain- 
ing —— far superior to any other material now used 
r tha’ 





JOHN DAINES 
, Michigan, is 


h draining has be- 


pepe. 

a Applications for these machines way be address- 
ed to JOHN DAI 

9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 





CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


FACTORIES, &e. 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
Hay  Weie Ny reer in am ctheuhsael Euro) ae tents 
ca. ©88; cost less nd; have r 
tones; can he heard farther than other bells. They cost 
60 per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXOHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 
tor Steel Bells of same size. 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
44-ly 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 


THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 
OR SALE at Penvreup’s Ac’, W OUSE, at m+ 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 
ing in this city, Detroit, Mich. 58-tf 











SANFORD'S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
1 a4 is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andapproved e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to 'with confidence in all the 

diseases for which it is recommended. 
It has cured thousands & within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nus 
merous unsolicited certi- E™ ficates in my possession 


show. « 

The dose must be adap- ted to the tcimperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to-act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your judgment guide you in 
the use of the LEVER cs I NV LGORATOR, 
andit will cure Liver Complaint Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ Pp epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer > Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach 
Habitual Costive- = 


as 


used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
ed e. It will, gy cure SICK HEAD- 
AC (as thousands; can testify,) in twenty 


minutes, if two or, > three teaspoontfuls 
are takem at com-! jo mencement of attack. 

All who use it ‘are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. peal | 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 
Price One Dollar per Bottle. 

ALS 


—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure = aeeneee Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 
e Family Ca-) .)thartie PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- wm tie which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| 5 jing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express} ,.5 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well} |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fx ortions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY CA-= PILL 
with due reference to ‘|this well established fact, 
been compounded from a @ variety ofthe purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} sm food and safe in all 
eases where a [Cathartic neéded, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain SS jand Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, “lend in a | course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe- = tite, a_ Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness s/c, Headache. or 
weightin the hea all En flammatory 
D orms} «jin Children. or 
Adults heuma- tism,s great Purifier 
of the pal and many] G | diseases to which flesh is 
tion in this advertisement 








heir,too numerous to men 
Dose, 1 to 8. 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 
The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
fic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the ewes 
Ss. T. Ww. SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Sl-lyr.tf 885 Broadway, New York 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


[Zstablished in 1826.] 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountings, and warranted 
in every particular. For information 
in regard to Keys, Dimeasione. mountings, Warrantee, 

i 


&¢., send fora circular. Address 
si A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 
paras 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (Seed) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Cross-cut and unith 6 
a 


Machines, 4 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
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